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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doe. Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY EVENING, Sep- 
tember 22, and terminate on SATURDAY, December 20. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 20, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 








ONG —COMPOSED BY H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD — 
“DIR ALLEIN.” “I SAT UPON THE PURPLE HILL,” will be 
sung (by permission) by MR. W. H. CUMMINGS at the HEREFORD 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Tuesday Evening, September 9th. Post Free for 24 
Stamps. LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 





ERVICE IN E FLAT, by Professor Sir HERBERT 
OAKELEY, Mas. Doe.: consisting of Te Deum, Jubilate, Benedictus, 
Sanctus, Kyrie, Credo, Magnificat, and Nune Dimittis. (Scores, f. lio; separate 
parts, Octavo.) In use at Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Dublin, Durham, Ely, 
Gloucester, Hereford, No:wich, Wells, Winchester, Woreester, York, and St. 
Paul's Cathedrals, &c. London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co. 
The Te Deum, &c., will be sung at the Festival Serviee of the “ Three Choirs” 
at Hereford on September 9th. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaehing or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





] OBERT COCKS and Co.’s LIST OF CLASSICAL AND 
‘ STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS offered at greatly reduced prices. 
This list 5 be had gratis and postage free on application at 6, New Burlington 
Street, London. 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and Co. have issued the 210th 
Edition of CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC— 
a fact which sufficiently indicates the wide measure of appreciation aecorded to 
this usefal Manual. Is. A Catechism of the Elements of Harmony, by the 
same Author. 2s. The Eighth Edition of the Elements of the Theory of Music, 
by Mr. Robert Sutton, late Music Master of the Training College, York. 2s. 
And the 23rd Edition of Questions Relating to the Theory of Music, compiled by 
Mr. G. F. West. 1s., in cloth 1s.6d. ‘‘So well known by his valuable series of 
pianoforte works.”—Vide English [ndependent, . 


P. DANKS’ LAST SONGS sustaining the reputation gained 

e by his popular ‘Silver Threads,” ‘The Cats at Home,” ‘The Doll’s 
Quarrel,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo’s Concert,” ‘‘ Chimes at Sea,” ‘‘The Moss Rose and the 
Laurel,” ‘Sleep, Baby, sleep.” Each post free for 18 stamps. 





LONDON : 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 


The Board of Management have the pleasure of announcing that 
they have secured the valuable services of the Unrivalled 


SOLO PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS 


As MUSICAL DIRECTOR for the Season, 


AND HIS 


CHLEBRATED ORCHESTRA 


Of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


DAILY, 


From Four to Six, and from Eight to Ten p.m. 





In the event of the weather not proving propitious for Out-Door 
Performances, the Concerts will be held in the 


FLORAL HALL. 


A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


EVERY TUESDAY EVENING. 





The Board of Management reserve to themselves the right of 
naming certain days, should they see fit to do so, when Tickets 
will not be available. 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15:. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of Londcn, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library C. mmittee. 





CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

** We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London...... We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that be Las made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Second Edton. 


M\HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Megnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 
postage, 14d. 


Bound in cloth, 8d.; 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” — Orchestra. 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies wel] 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymr ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
tletuie in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnijicat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO.,. Newton Street, High Holborn; J. T. HAYES 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE VOICE. 


—_—_—__—. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


r.HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reforn ers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a heariug than Mr. Charles Luon.”—Orchestra. 

**Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record, 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the mec ico] and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able easay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

*« The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 
** We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success."— Birmingham Medical Review. 
“‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’—The Pictorial World. 
“ A series of well-written essays.”— Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
mphlet.”—The Graphic. 

** Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘* Mr. Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Hock. 
‘*Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophicaily.’”—The Tablet. 
“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work © vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater pait unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 

‘Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 

“‘ Admuirably written, and well worthy of atvention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

‘“*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Jou 

** We greatly admire the earnestness of paegeee with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popularsubject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

** All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Phiiorophy of 
Voice.’ — Midland Counties Herald. 

“‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 


Barturens, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice," &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of aJl Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effurt to circulate this work.—CHaags Lux. 





Just Posiisaep. Paice One Saris. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A TECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor ;: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO 84, New Bond Strat, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

































Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


_This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Sehoceer” &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 
$a. post-free. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





AERATED WATERS. NE W SONGS. 





ps JUST PUBLISHED. 
——— >——_ 
M4Y¥-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
DIR ALLEIN. 


With English Words, by Hersert Garvner. Music 
by H.R.H. Privce Leopotp. 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cumminas. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREE W. 
a, ne oe Music by Harriet Kenpatu. 








ncicinlacatiitin Sung by Mrs. Osaoop. 
MAY-DAVIS & CO. THE CHANCEL ROOF. 
The Words by Jerry Vocet. The Music by Mrs. 
] ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- Agtuur GooDEVE. 
e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, n tt. To i 
commemorate the Author’s “‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be Sung by Miss Fanny Ropertson. 


given to aid the ‘‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum " 





ag meen “—- ap nme ya PH yo oerd executed (pst free) by laa 
. AnpREws, 14, Park Avenue, ) errace, Manchester. 
a ; ; ROSE OR THORN. 
Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. The Music by Crro Pinsutt. 
f NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections a 
f Eminent Soloists—1828 to 187s—euggestive of their different styles. b 
Only a limited onal or of cspies will be printed. Names now being sosment YOU LL NEVER GUESS. 


by R. Andrews, Music Acedemy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. 


The Words by Frepertck Lanesrivce. The Music by 








CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, Ciro Pinsvrt. 
Each, price 58.; by post, 5s. 4d. FIRST AND LAST. 
IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by The Music by Crro Prxsvurt. 


4 C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of “Church The above Post Free for 24 Stamps each. 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III 
4 of ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. LAMB ORN COCK, 


(Late of 63, New Bond Street,) 
J. T. HAYES, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. LONDON, W. 
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J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—_THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagoually. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 





In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than rep] the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
custing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramea’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in commor with tLe ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamea & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of Kngland and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Porpiz, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muiz Woop & Co., Glasgow Ireland by Caamen, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
Craamser, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


H ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 











CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 





G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
hese three celebrated Works are translated and adapced from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. KUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SPEECH. 
(Continued.) 





Anothercase. Anadult, agedtwenty years. Congenital 
disarrangement. One ear lost entirely from fever in 
infancy ; the other ear deadened by sympathy, and mal- 
formed, so that massive sounds (intense) cannot reach 
consciousness. Thunder, loud bell-ringing, inaudible. 
Tongue palsied from disuse. The median fibrous 
membrane and genis-glossis muscles contracted, causing 
down the centre of the tongue a deep indentation, so 
deep that its base could only be seen by artificial aid. 
A great tendency on the slightest cold to enlargement 
of the glands. Now here was a case that to most 
would appear hopeless. Well, the first thing was to 
get deep inflation, so that the automatic contraction 
of the chest should supply mechanically a stream of air 
to be acted upon. The next thing was to locate the 
mind. Now the mind, while it had had twenty years’ 
of conscious life, had not been organised in direc- 
tion, so that some most curious and interesting phe- 
nomena were shown. [I first of all, by aid of diagrams, 
divided the alphabet into two distinct characteristics, 
and got the mind to grasp the difference, then proceeded 
to combinational sounds. Here I was met by a strange 
influence. Psychologists know that the eye forecasts 
the parts of speech ; that if words are only made visible 
as we utter them, then we read slower of necessity. 
And they know that the mind of a listener, through 
the eye, forecasts the sequence of speech of an utterer ; 
so that place a door between two speakers, question and 
response follow each the other in slower order. Next, 
I found that intensified volition would not spon- 
taneously deliver itself, but that part of the discharge 
was withheld, delivering itself automatically ; in a word, 
three or four words off the one word upon which the 
effort was made. I had to arrange words and sentences 
to meet this difficulty. Through the eye’s forecast I 
worked the appearances of sounds, so that gradually 
the brain was made to act in response to will. Here, 
then, is a great field open to men of thought. It is a 
far greater conquest, and a far greater delight, to over- 
get such defects as these than even it is to produce a 
great singer. 

Deaf and dumb people, upon whom experiments 
have been made, locate at the larynx their thought 
easier than those who have been habituated to speak 
and hear. Again, I have found in familics where one 
stammered, the cause of stammering latent in the other 
members. I am inclined to think that the science of 
curing stammering has never been sufficiently formu- 
lated ; our modern scientific men on all subjects are 
inclined to be a little too confident in themselves and 
their frequently pure assumptions, so that we are not 
going safely at all. 





This will conclude what I had to add to my Philo- 
sophy of Voice. I hope to republish the papers in a 








collected form, and with illustrations, to show the law 
of vocal poise, and to refute the fallacy of the voice 
being a ‘‘delicate” instrument. A longitudinal section 
and a transverse section will be given. To show the 
profession how important “ poise” is, I may say that 
the gentleman who kindly undertook to do the dissec- 
tion for me, wrote me some time ago that the larynx 
used ‘had slipped,” and so the fibrous tissues got 
away; adding, ‘‘and position is everything.” To which 
I remarked, ‘ If position be everything to get a correct 
section, surely position is everything to get a correct 
song!” If our voice-trainers were as particular in 
setting a living voice as this gentleman has been in 
setting a dead one, we should have a school in every 
town of importe»ce in the kingdom, not to mention 
attracting foreigners to learn of us, instead of English 
people going abroad to learn of them. I have pupils 
from three continents; and what I can do, surely others 
can do also, 
Cuartes Luxy. 


P.S.—I must apologise for the shortness of this 
paper, but I write at a distance, and away from my 
books. The most wise course, with such weather as I 
am now experiencing, would be to return home at once; 
but this needs a certain exercise of nerve. So one looks at 
the rain and the sea, and the sea and the rain—and waits. 








THe Marseiiiaise Acain.—The capacity of Rouget de I'Isle’s 
poetical rhapsody for provoking scenes and conflicts appears really 
to be boundless. Under the Empire the singing of it was alter- 
nately an act of treason or patriotism—of treason when the Em- 
pire was at peace, and its only meaning could be political ; and of 
patriotism when, after the outbreak of the war with Germany, it 
was permitted, and even encouraged, as breathing a martial zeal 
suitable to the moment. The singers were suppored in the one 
case to lay particular stress on ane of the verses, and in the other 
¢ase upon others ; so that the sang impur of the chorus referred 
differently, as the case might be, to foreign aggressors or domestic 
tyrants. It may at the present moment, perhaps, be doubted 
what is the particular point in a hymn of defiance over which the 
Lyons and Parisian populace should excite itself. That it does so 
is abundantly proved by the disturbances which occurred a week 
or two ago at the former city, andon Aug. 21 in Paris. The rabble, 
assembled in the Palais Royal square, or garden, to hear the 
Thursday band, took it ill that the musica] performance did not 
conclude with the ‘ Marseillaise.” They clamoured for the 
national hymn, and had already frightened the bandmaster into 
compliance with their wishes, when the keeper of the garden 
interposed his authority, He threatened the band with being for 
ever excluded from the place if they played a piece of music not 
included in their program ; and the menace was very effectual, as 
they escaped with all speed on a plea of being thirsty, and, once 
within the protecting walls of a restaurant, were smuggled out and 
away bya back door. The field remained in the possession of the 
anti-Republican garden keeper, who is said to be a Bonapartist, 
but who, whatever may be his politics, was on this occasion backed 
up by the police. The mob sought consolation in themselves 
singing the obnoxious hymn, and three of them—a man and two 
boys—were arrested during the performance. The incident is 
curious as showing, not, indeed, what the pessimist journals assert 
that the Republic is on the eve of ruin, but that the lower classes 
in Paris are still clamorous for the effusion of more impur sang, 
while the authorities are not quite so keen as they were expected 
to be in fanning the flame of revolutionary zeal.—Globe. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 





The Provincial Musical Festival is still identified in 
many minds with a Cathedral town and an old endowed 
choir, with a devout and music-loving people, whose 
fervour bursts out periodically, and is only appeased by 
grand demonstrations in honour of the giants of the 
past, and loving encourayements of the masters of song 
of our own day. Yet some of our Cathedrals have done 
literally nothing to advance musical art, or to improve 
the taste of the people: and beyond following the beaten 
track of their daily services, those that have done any- 
thing have rarely reached a high standard, owing rather 
to want of energy than of opportunity. The one pro- 
vincial Festival which stands out beyond all others is 
that of Birmingham ; and here the energy and business 
habits of a manufacturing town have more than counter- 
balanced the absence of ancient foundations where piety 
and music were specially to be cultivated. Birmingham 
hasgood reason to boast of her Musical Festival, whether 
in connection with the works which it has originated, 
the manner of their execution, or the excellent body of 
chorus-singers which it has established in permanence, 
and which is equal to the execution of the grandest 
works of old and modern composers. Whatever is 
undertaken is carried out thoroughly, and the spirited 
direction of the Birmingham Festival has the best result 
—whether from an exclusively art point of view, or 
as benefiting the charities to which the profits are 
devoted. 

The band engaged this year is magnificent. It in- 
cludes eight and twenty first and six and twenty second 
violins, twenty violas, seventeen violoncellos, and 
seventeen double basses—with the wood wind instru- 
ments doubled ; every player, too, is a picked man, and 
fully up to his work. This body of 140 players is led 
by M. Sainton; Mr. Weist Hill shares with M. Sainton 
the first desk, and the personnel of the orchestra is 
almost identical with that of the last festival. The 
chorus, under the direction of Mr. Stockley, consists 
of 94 sopranos, 4 contraltos, 46 altos, 94 tenors, 
and 96 basses, in all about 375 voices. 

The Festival this year opened on August 26, with 
Mendelssohn's ** £lijah,” which was written specially 
for the Birmingham Festival, and conducted by its 
author on its first production in 1846. The undi- 
minished attractiveness of Mendelssohn's music was 
sufficiently proved by the large audience which filled 
the maguificent Town-hall almost to its last seat. 
As to the performance of “ Elijah” it is quite 
unnecessary te enter into detail. A most welcome sign 
of local patriotism was the eare which the chorus- 
singers had evidently bestowed on their task. It may 
indeed be said that, both as regards accuracy and 
spirit, the choral singing has seldom been surpassed, 
and the various lights and shades were fully realized 
us they were called for. Sir Michael Costa had no 
reason to complain of the artistic force under his com- 
mand. The principal solo parts were in the hands of 
Mdmes. Gerster, ‘Trebelli, and Patey, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, and Santley; supported in the 
double-quartets by Mrs. Sutton and Messrs. Woodhall, 





Pountney, and Campion. With the exception of 
Mdme. Gerster, the first-named artists are too well 
known in connection with sacred music to require 
detailed notice beyond the general statement that 
their singing was such as might have been expected 
from them. Mdme. Gerster on this occasion sang for 
the first time in oratorio, or at least in English oratorio, 
and on this account her decided success was all the 
more remarkable. At the beginning her voice seemed 
to suffer a little from the effect of nervousness, quite 
natural under the circumstances, but no trace of this 
remained as soon as her first solo, ‘‘ What have I to do 
with thee?” was reached. The beautiful melody was 
delivered with an impressive simplicity as truly 
dramatic as it was free from exaggeration. The same 
commendation applies to the delivery of the air, ‘‘ Hear 
ye, Israel,” at the commencement of the second part. 
According to etiquette no marks of approval are given 
by the audience at the sacred concerts, but the impres- 
sion produced was obvious. The quartet and chorus, 
‘Holy, holy, holy is God the Lord,” was listened to by 
the audience standing. Among those present at the 
morning performance were Lord Norton (the President 
of the Festival), Lord Leigh, the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, the Bishop of Worcester, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Martin, Mr. John F. Barnett, &c. 

At the evening's concert the first novelty of the pro- 
gram was performed—Schiller’s ‘* Lay of the Bell,” reset 
by Herr Max Bruch. It was intended that this gentle- 
man should provide a new work for the Festival, but 
for some reason or other this was not forthcoming. 
“The Lay of the Bell,” composed by Andreas Romberg 
some seventy or eighty years ago, has held a good 
position among the music of the time, owing to its 
agreeable melody, and to the general symmetry and 
elegance of the work. There need be no rivalry be- 
tween Romberg’s work and that by Herr Max Bruch, 
which has now been performed for the third time 
at this Festival, having been previously given at 
the Cologne Musical Festival in 1878, and moce re- 
cently at the Rhenish Festival at Aix-la-Ch pelle. 
Herr Bruch has previously only been known in England 
by his violin music, which, played by Herr Joachim and 
Signor Sarasate, was highly successful; a cantata by 
him has also been performed at the Crystal Palace. Our 
impression at the band rehearsal at St. George’s Hall, 
on the 18th—which was conducted by the composer— 
was that however beautiful and however skilfully 
devised and carried out was the orchestral part of the 
work, there was too much of it for reasonable accom- 
paniment of any probable vocal score. That there was 
careful elaboration and the highest technical skill may 
be admitted: but there was a want of variety, of 
contrast, of repose ; to the ordinary ear the effect was 
bewildering. We could only hope that in union with the 
choral parts the work would make a good impression at 
Birmingham ; so that subsequent repetition might 
give opportunity of appreciating its beauties. Our 
hope was but partially realized. We are told that 
Herr Bruch’s style is founded rather on the 
study of the masterworks of all schools than 
on the necessity which determines the utterances 
of genius. ‘The Lay of the Bell,’ has merits of 
a very high order, among which the skilful instru- 
mentation is the most remarkable. Some of the choral 


portions and ensembles for the solo voices also are 
admirably constructed, such for instanc2, as the chorus 
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‘‘ Hallowed Order,” succeeded by the trio ‘ Peace 
Benignant,” admirably sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
The ‘ fire chorus,” on the other hand, ‘‘ Hark the signal 
of alarm,” is full of bold graphic features. The solo 
parts are generally weak, and here Herr Bruch’s 
want of individuality is chiefly shown. The work 
will possibly be heard in London before long, and 
we may then consider it in greater detail. 

The performance of the cantata was in every respect 
worthy of praise, the choruses especially going well. 
Herr Henschel gave the speeches of the Master with due 
emphasis ; Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was in excel- 
lent voice, Mdme. Trebelli sang charmingly, and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby contributed his share to the success of the 
performance ; Mdme. Trebelli giving by her example a 
valuable lesson to the other soloists in the pronuncia- 
tion of English. The work was received favourably, 
the chorus, ‘‘ Joy shall its solemn chime between,” and 
the march in the second part being honoured with 
unanimous applause. At the end of the performance 
the composer received the ovation usual on such occasions, 
The second part of the concert comprised the overtures to 
‘¢ Semiramide”’ and ‘* Fra Diavolo,” and a number of 
familiar vocal pieces by Gounod, Mercadante, Mozart, 
Giordani, Meyerbeer, and Balfe, contributed by 
Mdmes. Gerster, Anna Williams, and Patey, and Mr, 
Lloyd. The audience was less numerous than in the 
morning, but the hall was well filled, and the applause 
was frequent. The total receipts of the day, including 
donations and collections, amounted to £3256. 

The work selected for Wednesday morning was Ros- 
sini’s so-called oratorio, ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,” the English 
version of which, prepared for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society by Mr. Arthur Matthison, was new to Birming- 
ham. Rossini’s opera was originally brought out 
during the Lent of 1818, at the San Carlo, Naples; 
subsequently remodelled by him, with the addition of 
ballet music and interpolations from some of his other 
operas, expressly for the Paris stage ; it was first per- 
formed there in 1827, as ‘‘ Muise en Eyypte.” In 1882, 
some of the music of Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé” was associated 
with extracts from Handel's “‘ Jsrael in Egypt ”—Mr, 
Rophino Lacy having been the adapter—and produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, with scenery, dresses, and 
stage action; this performance was interdicted by 
authority. Another operatic version of ‘ Mosé”’ was 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera in 1850, the title 
having been altered to “ Zora.” The adaptation in 
oratorio form, produced by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and performed at Birmingham this morning, 
is divided into three parts instead of the four acts of 
the French opera. It was noticed at length in our 
columns on its production at Exeter Hall, and 
we need not travel again over the same ground. 
The small audience assembled in the Town Hall 
were gratified at hearing music which is never wanting 
in life or melody ; and the famous ‘‘ Preghiera,” given 
with wonderful force by band, chorus, and organ, 
produced a deep impression. The chorus sang 
admirably, and the soloists acquitted themselves 
with complete ability. Mr. Santley, as Moses, dc- 
claimed his music in dignified style; and Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Trebelli, Mr. Bridson, Mr. Wallace Wells, Herr 
Henschel, Mr. Cummings, end Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sustained characters which, with one exception, they 





represented at Exeter Hall. Sir Michael Costa was, 
of course, at his post, and conducted with his usual tact 
and skill; and whatever may be said or thought of the 
‘sacred ” character of the work, the excellent performance 
gave the greatest pleasure to all present. ‘The evening 
concert consisted entirely of a miscellaneous and familiar 
selection, commencing with Beethoven's Symphony in 
A—the seventh in his grand series of nine such works. 
This was ‘very finely played, the time being rather 
slower, we think, than usual. Mdme. Gerster's brilliant 
delivery of the aria, “‘ Ah, non credea mirarti,” from 
‘© La Sonnambula,” won an enthusiastic encore. Other 
effective vocal performances were contributed by the 
lady just named, Mdme, Trebelli, Mdme. Patey, Miss 
A. Williams, Mr, Maas, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Rigby, 
Mr. Santley, and Herr Henschel. The first part of the 
concert closed with the part-song, ‘‘ The Silent Land,” 
by Gaul, in which the Chorus sang very finely under the 
direction of Mr. Stockley. The second part opened with 
a concert overture composed by Dr. Heap, which showed 
a gift of melody and knowledge of effective phrasing, 
with a ready and good command of orchestral effectr, 
It was conducted by the composer, The remainder of 
the concert consisted of vocal pieces contributed by the 
singers already named. The receipts in the morning 
were £1332 17s. 1d.; in the evening, £542 11s. 

Although the attendance at the performance of the 
“* Messiah” on Thursday morning was not equal to the 
average, every available space in the Hall seemed to be 
occupied, It is well understood that no critic ever goes 
to hear Handel's finest work, on account of his great 
familiarity with it. So we are not surprised when we 
find it written that ‘“‘the antiphonal grandeur of the 
double choruses may be better appreciated at the Crystal 
Palace "—as we see in this dictum a proof at once of the 
critic’s familiarity with the work and his absence from its 
representations. The execution of the choruses through- 
out was very fine: the usual magnificent effects were 
obtained from the ‘‘ For unto us,” the “ Hallelujah,” and 
the ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb :” the execution of the fugue 
at the end of the last named was exceedingly clear 
and precise. How the solos went may be judged 
sufficiently by the names of the singers to whom they 
were given. In the first part Miss A. Williams, 
Mdme. Trebelli, and Herr Henschel were the soprano, 
contralto, and bass; their places being taken subse- 
quently by Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. 
Santley. There were thus two foreigners in the first 
part of the ‘* Messiah: Mdme. Trebelli can sing in 
almost any language, and she was simply perfection ; 
and as there was no other English bass to be had (?) 
the engagement of Herr Henschel was a necessity. His 
wonderful command of the English pronunciation was 
again conspicuous. The whole of the tenor music was 
given to Mr. Maas, who has had little opportunity of 
becoming distinguished in oratorio. Mr. Maas was 
rather over-weighted, but he acquitted himself well. 
We need say nothing of the other artists, whose style 
and merits are too well known—especially in this work 
—to need more than passing allusion, 

The Hall on Thursday night was fairly filled, and M. 
Saint-Saens’ ‘ Lyre and the Harp,” conducted by the 
composer in ‘person, was received with considerable 
warmth. The lightness of the music attracted those 


even who could not understand its object, and no one 
regrettel the absence of noisy and overloaded instru- 





mentation. 
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The Cantata is divided into twelve numbers, arranged 
for soprano, contralto, tenor and bass soli, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ. The prelude opens with a 
passage for solo organ, the voice of the Church, perhaps, 
which alternates throughout with that of the world, the 
last typified by the Lyre. ‘Sleep! Apollo’s fair son,” 
is the first chorus—the Lyre speaking. The Harp 
speaks in ‘‘ Awake, arise! O child of poverty and 
sadness,” the solo being given to the contralto, accom- 
panied by the organ, in the motive heard in the 
prelude. There are alternations of solo and chorus 
throughout, and attempts are made to preserve in- 
dividuality of character, as well as to illustrate the 
passing sentiments. ‘There are some passages which 
recall Wagner and Gounod, but they are possibly the 
property of M. Saint-Saens, though he often oscillates 
between the two kinds of treatment we find in the 
composers named. The music is rather unequal; 
some of the numbers are too long. A duet (No. 9), 
something about Divine Love and Infernal Hatred, 
is very pleasing. The English version of Victor 
Hiugo’s poem is very poor. As an organist, we 
suppose that the composer felt bound to introduce his 
instrument whenever possible: with such a band its 
omission, with perhaps one or two exceptions, would 
have been more welcome. 

The choir sang with its usual precision, and is 
entitled to unqualified praise. The solos were rendered 
with care and taste by Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, 
and the first hearing has realised its author’s ideal, 
M. Saint Saens was applauded with heartiness and 
called back to the platform. Before and after the 
new work came selections of miscellaneous music, 
supported by Mdme. Gerster, Mdme. Trebelli, Miss 
Williams, Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, 
Mr. KE. Lloyd, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Herr 
Henschel. The receipts in the morning were £2543, 
and in the evening, £862, the total being £3405; so 
that the ‘Messiah’ day, as usual, brought in the 
largest returns. 

The last day of the Festival had a very interesting 
program, and the Hall was fairly occupied for the 
morning concert. The chief interest lay in the per- 
formance of Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor, a grand 
specimen of ecclesiastical music, which is heard very 
seldom in public, and then with inadéquate means. 
The work was written in the year 1817, the date of 
the Gloria in B flat and Credo in D. The Requiem in C 
minor shows Cherubini in his two great characteristics, 
his wonderful dramatic power and his perfect command 
of the highest technical resoures. There is nothing 
slovenly about it: while his counterpoint is majestic 
to the uttermost, the smallest details are equally 
attended to, and everything is made the most of. The 
execution of the work was a trial to the chorus, who 
suffered from the fatigue which they had undergone 
in the week, while the music was not familiar to them, 
ond it is a wonder they got through so successfully as 
they did. After the Requiem came a “ Salve Regina,” 
by Schubert, for soprano and orchestra, the solo by 
Mdme. Gerster, which was sung with great brightness 
and gencral effect. After this followed Sir M. Costa's 
offertorium, ‘ Date Sonitum,” for baritone solo, with 
chorns and orchestra—a very effective composition in 
the florid Italian style, with good contrasts between 
the solo and concerted portions ; the whole wrought up 





to a spirited climax. 
in his best style. 

The second part of the morning’s program consisted 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” Although in a 
less degree than his “ Elijah,” the Lobgesang is yet 
specially associated with Birmingham, where its first 
English hearing occurred at the Festival of 1850, but 
a few weeks after its production at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Leipzig, in celebration of the fourth centenary 
of printing. 

In none of his works, not even in his two great 
oratorios, has Mendelssohn exceeded the sublimity of 
some portions of the Lobgesang. From the majestic 
phrase for the brass instruments in unison, which com- 
mences the work, to the wind-up of the final fugue, the 
music never flagsfora moment. Here, again, as withthe 
*« Klijah,” local and personal associations had their in- 
fluence on the executants, and the chorus singing was 
equal to that of the preceding days of the Festival, 
enthusiasm imbuing the choristers with fresh energy. 
Taken as a whole, the performance was a fine one ; the 
symphonic movements which precede the entrance of 
the voices gave the band another chance of showing 
their quality, which they turned to the best account ; 
while no better exponents of the solo vocal parts could 
have been desired than Mesdames Lemmens Sherring- 
ton and Trebelli, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. As usual 
Mr. Lloyd made a great effect in the recitative, ‘‘ Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?” and the duet, “I 
waited for the Lord,” thanks to the effective singing of 
the two ladies, obtained an encore—the first and only 
one at the morning concerts. 

The performance of “Israel in Egypt” on Friday 
night surpassed expectation, the choir, after the first 
two or three numbers appearing quite at home in their 
work. The ‘ Hailstone” chorus was capitally ren- 
dered ; and so much interest was manifested, that the 
audience, breaking through established custom, at- 
tempted an encore, which however, was opposed and 
abandoned. ‘The horse and its rider,” and ‘‘ Thy 
right hand, O Lord,” also elicited hearty applause. 
Although hardly in best form, the choir went through: 
their herculean labour with goodwill and spirit, and 
as they were at home with the musie there was little 
sign of fatigue. For the singing of Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Sherrington, and Mdme. Patey in the treble 
and alto solos there could be nothing but eulogy. .The 
duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” was assigned to 
Herr Henschel and Mr. Bridson; and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby in ‘‘ The enemy said,” carried off the honours 
of the evening as far as applause is concerned. At the 
conclusion of the oratorio the National Anthem was 
sung. 

The morning brought in £1570; and the evening's 
receipts amounted to £770, bringing up the amount of 
the final day’s work to £2340. The grand total for 
the entire festival is £10,877, which shows a falling off 
from the income of the meeting of 1876 of £4300. 


Mr. Santley sang the solo part 





THERE were several candidates for the position of Cantor at St. 
Thomas’s Church at Leipzig, formerly held by J. L. Bach. The 
post was considered an honorary one, and it has been much 
coveted by German musicians. Among the candidates announced 
were Herren Brahms and Reinecke, who have beev obliged to 
withdraw, since the announcement that the holder of the appuint- 
ment would have to perform all its duties in propria persona. 
Professor Riedel is named as likely to have the post. 
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THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


The one hundred and fifty-sixth meeting of the 
Three Choirs will be held on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th of September, at Hereford under the patronage of 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess Christian, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, and one hundred and forty-eight 
influential noblemen, county gentlemen, and Members 
of Parliament, interested in the results of the festival, 
for the stewards are financially responsible for any 
deficit should the receipts not cover the outlay for the 
sacred and secular concerts, together with divers 
administrative expenses. The present list of stewards 
is the largest ever known at Hereford. 

There will be early full choral services every morning 
in the cathedral. The sermon of inauguration of the 
festival, on the Tuesday morning, will be preached by 
the Rev. Canon Sidney Lidderdale Smith. Com- 
positions by Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., Sir 
John Goss, Orlando Gibbons, Purceli, Greene, Wes- 
ley, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, and Mr. G. M. Garrett, 
Mus. Doc., will be introduced at the early morning 
services. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Elijah” will be performed on the 
opening (Tuesday) morning and Handel’s “ Messiah ” 
on the final (Friday) morning. On the Wednesday 
morning and on the same evening the sacred selections 
are of avery varied order. Purcell’s ‘Te Deum” in D, 
J. 8. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Handel’s Overture to 
‘* Esther,” Spohr’s setting of the 84th Psalm, “ How 
lovely are thy dwellings fair,” an excerpt from the 
Litany in B flat (‘ Pignus future glorie’’), a work 
ascribed to Mozart, the authenticity of which is 
questioned, and, finally, Handel's Coronation Anthem, 
‘¢ Zadok the Priest,” constitute the list for the Wednes- 
day morning. The works for the evening include 
Mendelssohn’s settings of the 95th Psalm, ‘‘O, come 
let us worship,” and the 55th Psalm, ‘Hear my 
prayer ;” Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater; Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan’s “‘ Light of the World,” and Haydn's “ Imperial ” 
Mass. 

There will be three secular evening concerts in the 
Shire Hall: the first on the 9th of September 
(Tuesday), the second on the 11th of September 
(Thursday); the orchestral pieces will include two 
symphonies (Merdelssohn’s in A minor, and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Eroica”), two overtures (Weber's ‘“ Der 
Freischutz” and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides”); Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Comcerto in D (first movement), by 
Mr. H. C. Cooper; and the Gavotte in D major, for 
strings, by Mr. H. Weist Hill. Besides the solos of 
the principal singers, the Bradford Choral Society 
will display their skill in part-songs. The leading 
vocalists will be Mdme. Albani, Miss Thursby, and 
Miss Anna Williams (sopranos), Mdme. Patey, Miss 
De Fonblanque, and Mdme. Enriquez (contraltos), Mr. 
Cummings and Mr. M’Guckin (tenors), and Mr. 
Santley and Mr. Thurley Beale (basses). The band is 
necessarily limited in number, by the available space 
in the cathedral and in the Shire Hall, to forty-four 
stringed instruments and twenty-three players on wood, 
brass, and percussion instruments, a total of sixty- 
seven artists. The Three Choirs will be strengthened 
by singers from Durham, Windsor, Bradford, &e. Mr. 
Done, of Worcester, and Mr. ©. H. Lloyd, of 
Gloucester, will preside at the organ and at the 
pianoforte. Mr. Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac., the 











Hereford organist, will be the conductor, except at 
the evening concert of the 11th, when Mr. A. Sullivan 
will wield the baton, if he has recovered from his 
severe illness. 

The concluding concert in the Shire Hall will be 
a performance of chamber classical compositions 
by Haydn, Spohr, and Beethoven, the executants 
being Messrs. H. W. Hill, H. ©. Cooper (first 
violins), Mr. G. Palmer (second violin), Mr. R. 
Blagrove, Mr. C. Ould (violoncellos), and Mr. White 
(double bass), with Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), Mr. 
Hutchins (bassoon), Mr. C. Harper (horn), and Mdme. 
Patey, Miss De Fonblanque, and Mr. Cummings 
(vocalists). 





A. SULLIVAN IN BOSTON. 





Dexter Smith’s paper brings the following story 
across the Atlantic, the substantial accuracy of which 
there is no reason to doubt. We quote it verbatin et 
literatim :-— 


There were only a few lines in the paragraph in Monday 
morning’s paper. It read thus: 

“Mr. Arthur Sullivan, composer of ‘Pinafore,’ arrived in 
Boston yesterday by the Cunard Steamship ‘ Samaria.’ ” 

The name of the hotel at which.he was registered completed the 
announcement. 

‘“Why are there so many persons waiting in the office?” 
inquired one of the clerks of the ho‘el of another. 

**T cannot tell,” was the reply. ‘‘ A great many of them have 
sent their cards to Mr Sullivan’s room.” 

‘© Who is Mr. Sullivan ?” 

““Why, don’t you know? He is the composer of the famous 
opera of ‘ Pinafore.’ ” 

“0, yes! I had no idea he was expected in this country.” 

The crowd continued to increase. 

‘Ts Mr. Sullivan in ?” asked several newspaper “ interviewers,” 
simultaneously. 

‘Please send up a card.” 

“IT would like to have Mr. Sullivan sit for a photograph,” 
explained an agent for a well known celebrity photographic 
studio. 

“Do you think Mr. Sullivan would favour me with his 
autograph?” timidly inquires a middle aged lady, wearing a green 
veil over her face. 

Then a Teuton steps briskly up to the office desk. ‘ Would it 
be agreeable for our orchestra to serenade Mr. Sullivan upon the 
balcony this evening?” is his query. ; 

A number of young gentlemen approach one of the clerks. 
‘We have come to have our voices tried. We understand that 
Mr. Sullivan is to produce a new opera in Boston in the fall, and 
we would like to obtain engagements,” explains the spokesman of 
the party. 

Several managers arrive. Their cards are sent up. 

Quite a number of exquisite bouquets are sent to the hotel 
office, bearing cards addressed, ‘“ Mr. Arthur Sullivan.” 

One or two telegrams arrive, addressed to the distinguished 


foreigner. 
The number of persons continues to increase, until the hotel 


office is filled. 

The clerks inform all questioners that Mr. Sullivan has gone 
for a walk, but will soon return. 

At about the hour of noon “ Mr. A. Sullivan, London, England,” 
returns to the hotel. It is soon discovered that he is not the 
composer of “ Pinafore,” but is the son of Mr. Barry Sullivan, 


the distinguished actor. «t 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Union Tune Book Supplement. Edited by Joxun 
Huttan. London: Sunday School Union. 1879. 
The Union Tune Book was not long ago one of the 
most popular books in use, and if it has suffered a little 
from the rivalry of more recent works, it still holds its 
own in many places. The present Supplement is called 
for by the fact that the old book contains no provision 
for many metres of hymns now in common use, as wellas 
by the demand for tunes formed on a different model from 
what prevailed when the work was first published. It 
is hoped that the Supplement will provide all that was 
wanting. It contains over two hundred additional 
tunes, which have the authority of Mr. Hullah for their 
excellence: some have been written by him; others 
selected; and many written at his suggestion by eminent 
composers specially for this work. Among the authors 
of new tunes are Sir G. Elvey, Dr. Gauntlett, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, Mr. Smart, Mr. Willing, Dr. Steggall, Mr. 
Turle, Mr. Mudie, Mr. Sullivan, &c., &c. 





** Songs for Sailors.” By W. C. Bennett, with Music by 
J. L. Harron. London: Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
1879. [Second Notice.] 

A large proportion of the songs are devoted to Jack’s 
varied penchants—and these give Mr. Hatton scope for 
some pretty tunes. The ‘‘ Would you be a Sailor's 
Wife,” is a fair specimen—though Longfellow and Balfe 
contribute to its attractiveness as much as Hatton and 
Bennett. There is not much to be said for a “ Fisher- 
wife’s Song,” and the two which follow—* Nay, never 
ery,” and “‘A Kiss" have nothing in the music peculiarly 
nautical ; ‘ the Apparition,” is better—the quaint tune 
suits the words capitally. The ‘‘Sailor’s Dream”’ is 
the next song of this class which arrests our attention : 
the words and music are here admirably fitted, and there 
is a homely pathos which makes itself felt in spite, as 
it were, of the merry strains which veil Jack’s 
disappointment. There is much character, too, in 
‘From Sea,” with its inconsequent bit of chorus; and 
‘‘ A Wife’s Song,” which follows it, will have many 
admirers, though they will not be chiefly sailors ; “ the 
Seaboy’s Dream,” ‘A Mother's Song,” and two 
Christmas Songs show what Mr. Hatton can do with 
common-place material. That he has had to interpret 
the unreal sentiments of often imaginary personages will 
account for the occasional flatness of one who has always 
been known for the fire and sparkle of his compositions. 

A few more lines on the songs which more particularly 
illustrate the sailor's calling will conclude our task. Of 
these ‘‘The fine old English Admiral” is one of the 
best : the music is full of character—homely but grand. 
In “ Strike and Strike hard” an opportunity has been 
missed; “ Saturday night at sea,” is good, but seems a 
dilution of another— 


‘* Saturday night still comes, my boys, 
To drink to Poll and Bess.” 





Mr. Bennett’s sailor is made too logical in his jollity, 
and Mr. Hatton’s graceful pianoforte music does not 
well illustrate the manners and customs of the “ fork- 
sel.” The great delight and the solace of life at sea do 
not shine much in their lyrical treatment. “ Rum” 
must have been a torture for the composer: he has 
given it a lively tune—far better than it deserves—and 
was no doubt glad to gid rid of it. In a subsequent 
song in praise of ‘“‘ Baccy "—‘‘ There’s nothing like a 
smoke ”"—he has taken more pains, but he has not 
gained a much greater result. There is little fire, no 
sympathy. Both songs savour rather of the dissipation 
of a cockney public-house, than of the temporary 
relaxation and enjoyment of toil-worn sailors. ‘ We 
roam and rule the sea,” and ‘‘ the Homeward Watch,” 
are both good; better still is the ‘‘ Outward Bound.” 
The last song—though as much a song of the shore as 
of the sea—‘ Herrings are in the Bay,” is one of the 
best in the book; it is marvellously bustling and 
descriptive, and words and music together all but 
realize the scene. 

We have endeavoured to convey to our readers our 
own impression of this collection of songs—chiefly from 
a musical point of view. These quasi-National songs 
have been written, set to music, and published: they 
are within everybody's reach. The next step is to get 
them sung. How is this to be done? Will the Royal 
Academy or the South Kensington School aid in the 
work ? or will it be completed by a Tonic Sol-fa edition, 
so that the lower stratum may be influenced by Curwen 
and Co.? Nous verrons. 








The Wreck of the Argosy. Cantata. By W. H. Birca. 
London : J. Curwen and Sons, 1879. 


This work is one of a series of ‘‘ popular cantatas " 
published by the “enterprising firm” which caters 
specially for the Tonic Sol-faists and their belongings. 
We are unacquainted with the name and status 
of Mr. Birch, the author of the Cantata before 
us; but this work is alone sufficient to give him a 
certain position: three other works of the series are 
by the late Dr. Rimbault and Mr. Henry Lahee ; and 
six bear the names of Root and Bradbury, both of 
whom have some Transatlantic reputation. This kind 
of composition is the natural outcome of the diffusion 
of musical knowledge; and as patrons are numerous 
we may expect that a supply will be forthcoming at 
least equal to the demand. Such compositions are not 
likely to do much for High Art, but they will furnish 
pleasant occupation for bodies of singers who like to 
get up a complete work, but do not care to fag hard at 
hackneyed masterpieces, and have neither the time nor 
the powers for unfamiliar ones. 

The ‘‘ Wreck of the Argosy”’ consists of twenty-seven 
‘‘numbers :” of which three are instrumental—the 
Overture, a ‘ Descriptive Interlude,” and a Sailor’s 
Hornpipe. The others are choruses—one or two of 
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which are very effective—recitatives, songs, and ballads, 
and duets. Of the songs the most ambitious is No. 4, 
‘The lark, when rising,” which has an obbligato Hute 
and clarinet accompaniment: other songs are in the 
nigger minstrel style ; others, again, adopt the patriotic, 
self-glorifying manner which we call national—No. 6, 
A Coastguard’s Song, with its stirring bit of chorus, is 
not a bad specimen. There are Pirates’ songs, senti- 
mental and daring ; a ‘“‘ Miserere” and a Prayer, &c., 
&c. The duets are not strong in their counterpoint, 
but they are tuneful. The choruses generally are 
of the modern part-song type. Obviously the style 
throughout the work is various, and there is little 
originality ; but on the other hand there is plenty of 
melody, and the music is quite within the power of 
amateur rendering. The ‘ Wreck of the Argosy” will 
probably be often performed, and as often adm’red ; 
a more satisfactory result to the composer than if 
he had written something which nobody would take 
the trouble to sing, and nobody would care to listen to. 
It is an advantage to have in the midst of us those who 
can write such music as this, for among them there will 
be an “ excelsior,” who will produce something better 
and yet quite as interesting. The attempt to write 
directly for professional experts or for musical critics 
rarely succeeds: but if the public favour can be at- 
tained, a modified approbation even from these severe 
gentlemen will ‘be sure to follow. 








Memoirs of Henry Compton. Edited by Cuartes and 
Epwarp Compron. With Anecdotes and Personal 
Recollections of the eminent Comedian by Mrs. 
W. H. Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson), Messrs. 
E. L. Blanchard, F. C. Burnand, Henry J. Byron, 
R. Brudenell Carter, W. Chippendale, Henry 
Howe, Henry Irving, Charles Mathews, J. R. 
Planché, Tom Taylor, J. L. Toole, and Hermann 
Vezin. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1879. 

The book before us—a handsome octavo of some 
three hundred and fifty pages—is chiefly valuable in a 
negative sense,—as affording material for a future 
biographer of Mr. Henry Compton. The portions 
which emanate directly from the sons of the deceased 
actor give a loving and lifelike portrait of the man, 
and facts relating to his career as an actor, which but 
for this work might be passed over or forgotten. What 
his sons have to say is naturally eulogistic, but it is 
true; the chief fault is its diffuseness, and this is 
particularly the case with regard to his relations with 
his family. The opinions of his contemporaries named 
above are of little value; and when any one writes 
that he has nothing to say—or writes at length without 
really saying anything, both name and letter might 
have been omitted with advantage. Mr. Compton’s 
letters to his children also might, in most cases, have 
been omitted without serious detriment to the book. 
The general reader would have been spared the trouble 
of getting through a hundred pages with little to 





recompense him, and the book would not have 
been reproached with its inordinate encumbrance of 
padding. Even some of this redundant matier may 
not be without its use; Mr. Compton deserves a 
place in the honourable roll of successful actors, 
and his future biographer will derive ready help 
from the labour of love which his sons have given to 
the world. 

Mr. Charles Mackenzie—the Henry Compton of the 
stage—was born at Huntingdon on March 22, 1805. 
There is a curious account of some members of the 
family—who seem to have been much esteemed by 
their neighbours, and on equally good terms with 
themselves. ‘Uncle Stephen”—an elder brother of 
the actor—was a great writer, but he never preserved 
a page that he had written. Ie was ‘‘ formed to shine 
as the intellectual centre of an University,” but it was 
his incongruous lot to be a medical practitioner in a 
London suburb, inhabited chiefly by City merchants, 
who felt that he was of superior order to themselves, 
and to whom his thoughts and the language necessary 
for their expression would have been equally intelli- 
gible. His constant professional association with the 
vulgar rich led him to adopt a stern and imperious 
manner. This the wife of the actor called “imposing,” 
and her husband agreed laughingly that ‘‘ Stephen was 
a great impostor.” Another brother was the Rey. 
Morell Mackenzie—a Congregational minister—who 
died like a Christian and a gentleman when the Pegasus 
sunk with all hands but six, Elton the actor being 
among those lost. 

We must not omit to mention another member of the 
family—Mr. Compton’s eldest daughter—who being 
asked in her school-class, ‘‘ What celebrated persons 
were born at Huntingdon?” naively answered— 
‘* Oliver Cromwell and my papa.” 

Young Mackenzie made his first essay in the 
counting-house of his mother’s brother—Mr. Symonds 
—a cloth merchant in Aldermanbury—an amiable, 
though strict man—(not one, we should think, of the 
‘¢ vulgar rich ”)—who had a rooted aversion to theatres. 
The young man did not take kindly to the desk—and 
when all London was agog with Liston’s Paul Pry, his 
uncle oddly enough applied a match to the powder by 
taking him to the theatre. The result was Paul Pry 
on the brain, and for days and weeks afterwards he 
and his umbrella rehearsed the piece in his uncle's 
sitting-room. Whether he became at once stage-struck 
is not clear; but there is no mistake about his 
indifference to business from this time. He ran away 
from his uncle’s, was brought back and ran away 
again, and again—the third time being the final one. 
He then attempted a dramatic entertainment after the 
manner of the elder Mathews, which was not strikingly 
successful, but which served as a bridge to his 
appearance at Lewes Theatre ‘in responsible parts 
and walking gentlemen.” He assumed the name 
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a Christian name; and as Mr. Henry Compton 
he won and sustained his fame during his whole 
career. 

Young Compton had the usual uphill work of a 
strolling player fifty years ago: he joined the Bedford 
Circuit, then the Lincoln, and lastly the York Circuit. 
He soon gave up the “walking gentlemen” for low 
comedy, and almost at once made his mark. At 
Leeds, in particular, he was exceedingly popular, and 
on Nov. 1, 1836, was ‘presented with a snuff-box. A 
similar compliment was afterwards paid him at Hull, 
the testimonial there being a gold chain. He shortly 
afterwards accepted a London engagement, took his 
farewell of the Leeds audience, and made his first 
appearance in London at the Lyceum Theatre on 
July 24, 1837, as Robin in the ‘‘ Waterman,” and as 
Paul Shack in “ Master's Rival,” the theatre being 
then under the management of Mr. Bunn. On 
October 7 in the same year he was transferred to 
Drury Lane under the same management, and sus- 
tained a great variety of leading characters, including 
most of those in which he peculiarly excelled. He 
played Master Slender, Tony Lumpkin, William in 
“As You Like It,” Launcelot Gobbo, Mawworm, 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and the First Gravedigger. 

We need not follow Mr. Compton's career any farther 
in detail. He played various characters, but his 
success was nearly always attained by the same means. 
His dry and stolid manner served him in good stead, 
and it is probable that many points were noted by the 
audience of which the actor had not taken account. 
Every time he played a character he was thus studying 
it, and slightly modifying his rendering according to 
the effect it produced. We speak, of course, of his 
early efforts: for years he had his audience completely 
in hand, and brought his resourees to bear naturally 
and without effort. The idea of self-gratulation which 
he infused into his characters was very telling; the 
same thing was also recognisable in Mr. Phelps when 
he played comedy—in his Sir Pertinax McSycophant, 
his delineation of James the First in ‘“‘ The King of 
Scots,” and in that of Bottom the Weaver. Although 
there was always a certain mannerism in Mr. Compton, 
still it did not affect the identity of the character, 
One saw Dogberry, and Gobbo, and Touchstone, 
and Tony Lumpkin, not merely Mr. Compton. 
It is too much the fashion in modern times for the 
comedian to sacrifice his part to his own peculiarities. 
We need not adduce living instances ; more than one 
will occur to our readers. There are a few old play- 
goers left who recollect Harley, a marvellously clever— 
according to Mr. Compton, a great—actor. But what- 
ever he played he was always Harley. If not 
exactly a fault, this is not an advantage. We may 
perhaps allude to something of the sort in Mr. Buck- 
stone, as the mention of his name recalls the inimitable 
performance of ‘‘ Box and Cox,” in which he and Mr. 
Compton were associated. 








When Mr. Compton was in his prime “ a well-known 
dramatic critic” wrote of him that “his fame will 
probably be greater fifty years hence than it is now.” 
The posthumous fame of our greatest actors has but 
a shadowy existence. Where success has depended 
largely on personal peculiarities, the actor as such is 
soon forgotten, although the memory of the man may 
live or linger until his own generation are clean gone. 
We should hardly like to endorse the critic's prophecy, 
although neither of us will live to test its correctness. 
But old playgoers are proverbially /audatores temporis 
acti; and they have often been so much impressed 
by genius in their younger days, that there is no 
power of recognising it in their maturity. Dramatic 
critics no doubt cling to the loves of their youth, but it 
is difficult to understand how an actor’s fame can 
increase after his powers have decayed, or after he has 
ceased to act. 

There is not much in the book which invites direct 
extract ; but we must venture on a few lines before we 
conclude. And first of a little contest with the great 
‘‘ Mac,” during the rehearsal of some piece in which 
Compton was to play a Jack Tar :— 

Macready sat watching one of the scenes for some time, and 
then stopped the rehearsal. Getting up very solemnly and 
deliberately, he delivered himself most impressively as follows : 
‘*Mr. Compton, I do not speak without due consideration and 
thought on the subject, and you will therefore excuse my saying 
that you have never been still for more than a minute at a time 
the whole of this scene.” The answer was delivered just as im- 
pressively, but not exactly in the measured tones of the 
tragedian: ‘“‘ Mr. Macready, I do not speak without due consider- 
ation and thought on the subject, and you will therefore excuse 
my saying, Did you ever know a British sailor just come on shore 
after a long voyage who could keep still for more than a minute 
at atime?” The tragedian fell back, and the rehearsal continued. 

Another—on the authority of the late Mr. Charles J. 
Mathews :— 

A comedy of Bayle Bernard’s (I forget its name) was running at 
the Haymarket, in which your father played the part of an old 
post-boy—Jee Withers. It was an unimportant character in 
itself, but was so admirably acted by him that it became the 
feature of the piece. In pleasant company at Epsom the hour of 
departure from town was unheeded, and on reaching the station 
he found, to his horror, that the last train had started, and it was 
impossible for him to reach the theatre in time for the night’s 
performance, Next morning, with sheepish air, he met his 
brother-actors. ‘I am so sorry,” said he ; ‘‘ I’m afraid Iput you to 
great inconvenience last night. I suppose you had to change the 
piece? What did you play?’ ‘Oh no,” was the reply ; ‘‘ we got 
through with it all right.” “‘ Then who read my part?” ‘ No one; 
we cut it out.” “ Cut it out!” said he. ‘‘ Yes; the audience never 
missed it!” ‘Cut it out! never missed it !” he exclaimed, much 
mortified ; and turning on his heel, grunted out, with a grim air 
of disgust: ‘ Not missed indeed! ah! d—— humiliating!” and 
walked off. 


The nextis a grotesque case of hardship in which 
three “‘ struggling artists” were concerned, and Miss 
Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) is the narrator :— 


Among the many hardships endured by provincial actors of 
that period, was the oft-repeated order to “ march” some thirty 
miles or so, for the purpose of appearing at night in some adjacent 
town. On one of these occasions, your father, Mr. Chippendale, 
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and my father were companions; but one of the three, either 
from accident or a low state of the funds, was only able to face 
the journey with one shoe. Under these circumstances, and 
knowing that the journey must be made, there was only one 
thing to be done, and, to the credit of the profession be it said, 
they did it. They stuck by each other—as they always do, 
always have done, and, I hope, always will do—and took it in 


turns to walk with a single shoe, until their destination was 
reached ! 


We cannot congratulate the Messrs. Compton on 
their skill as authors or editors. The padding, if 
necessary for commercial purposes, is clumsily done ; 
the jokes are often poor, and many of the literary and 
other opinions of ‘‘ my father” without public interest. 
But they have recorded much that is worth preserving, 
and which will be utilised hereafter; and they have 
succeeded in giving a good impression of Compton and 
his family, and of the affectionate terms on which they 
lived. They show their father as a good and kind man 
in all relations of life: as a conscientious and pains- 
taking actor, who did all he eould for his art; who 
was never intoxicated by success, and who bore with 
resignation the fearful malady which terminated his 
life. And it must not be forgotten that to those 
who knew him personally, no record of his life or 
opinions can seem trivial or be. uninteresting. As 
the authors have discharged their duty as good sons, 
they can bear to be classed with indifferent book 
makers. 








THE LATE MR. FECHTER. 





The death of Mr. Fechter, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-six, will not create any perceptible 
gap in the ranks of our leading tragedians ; for years 
have passed since he was last seen on the English 
stage. Nor, as an actor, will he be missed in the United 
States; for here also he had ceased to exercise the 
profession in which he had gained so much distinction. 
His name, however, will long be associated with dra- 
matic triumphs achieved in France, in Germany, in 
England, and in America ; and in France and England 
he will be especially remembered as having in the 
former country created several important parts, whilst 
in the latter he gave a new interest to more than one 
Shakespearean creation, in which, thanks to bad tradi- 
tions and worse acting, the public was beginning to 
disbelieve. Of German, or, perhaps, Alsatian parentage 
by the father’s side, Fechter had an English mother ; 
and he is said to have been born in London. The 
French, however, claim him as a Parisian; and it is 
certain that, wherever the accident of birth may have 
happened to him, he received his early education at 
Paris. It is equally beyond doubt that, as a young 
man, he lived for some time in London; so that, less 
from any special linguistic talent than from the effect of 
circumstances, he possessed a complete mastery of the 
three most important European languages. He thus 
enjoyed the same sort of advantage which renders so 
lucrative the position of a first-rate Italian or Italianised 
prima donna, The operatic artist needs but one lan- 
guage to achieve the same success in Italy, France, 
England, Germany, and Russia. The dramatic artist, 








onthe other hand, is generally limited to the country 
of his or her birth. Now and then an actor or actress 
comes to us from France, and succeeds, after a time, in 
acquiring at once the English language and a position 
on the English stage. But such a phenomenon is rare 
enough to attract a considerable amount of notice when 
it does occur ; and, with the exception of Mr. Fechter, 
it would be impossible to name any dramatic artist who 
has had sufficient command of French, English, and 
German to be able to play leading parts in almost 
equally perfect style at the principal theatres of France, 
England, and Germany. 

Mr. Fechter’s English was a good deal criticised 
when he first appeared on. the English stage; and it 
was criticised, or rather censured, with great severity 
when he undertook for the first time the great 
Shakespearean parts of Othello and of Hamlet. No 
one saw any great objection to a foreigner’s undertaking 
to perform in English such characters as Ruy Blas or 
Bel Demonio. But the notion of a French actor's 
coming over to England to show us how Shakespeare 
should be played was more.than could be borne ; and 
it was then discovered, for the first time, that the 
French actor in question could not even speak the 
English language. Many, on the other hand, thought 
that though Mr. Fechter did not speak English 
precisely like an Englishman, he at least, in playing 
Shakespeare, spoke it very much better than the great 
majority of English actors—including, in particular, 
those who pride themselves on the excellence of their 
Shakespearean impersonations. Why the language of 
Shakespeare should be pronounced differently from 
that of other English dramatists it would be difficult to 
say. Actors would be guilty of no want of reverence 
towards our great poet were they to deliver his words 
so clearly that every one of them could be understood. 
This is precisely what Fechter did, and the daring 
innovation drew upon him from many quarters no small 
degree of blame. Not that he was reproached with 
being intelligible. But one of the charges brought 
against him really amounted to this; for, apart from 
his speaking English with a slight accent, he was 
accused of delivering even the most impressive speeches 
without due emphasis, and in the tone not of Shake- 
spearean tragedy but of ordinary drama. This really 
meant that he did not mouth the language of his author 
so as to render it incomprehensible to all who might 
not happen to be acquainted with the traditional mode 
of pronouncing Shakespearean words on the stage, and 
that he did not rant. The honour of having re- 
awakened in the present day a taste for Shakespearean 
performances, when that taste seemed really to be on 
the point of dying out, belongs in some measure to Mr. 
Fechter, whose Hamlet attracted such a succession of 
audiences as had never before been drawn to a theatre 
by one of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Fechter played the 
character of Hamlet throughout in perfectly natural, 
or, as some said, naturalistic style. Had he thought 
fit to do so, Mr. Fechter might, no doubt, have put 
himself forward as a universal genius. He knew several 
languages, acted in many different styles, possessed 
at least as much talent for sculpture as Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt, and had a taste for literature which 
helped to gain for him the friendship of Charles 
Dickens—a sufficient proof of his personal merits, 
which were indeed remarkable.—Abridged fron the 
Standard. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


On Aug. 2 the season came to a close with a morn- 
ing performance of ** Don Giovanni,” and Verdi's ‘* Aida” 
in the evening, for the ‘ benefit” of Mr. Mapleson. 
The only subject for congtatulation in reviewing the 
past season is the fact that itis over. Out of eight 
novelties promised in the Prospectus only two have been 
given—‘* Aida,” new at this house, and ‘ Linda di 
Chamouni.”’ The other six—Rossini’s opera ‘* La Gazza 
Ladra,” Glack’s opera ‘* Armida,” Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele,” 
Rossini's ‘* Semiramide,” Verdi's ‘* La Forza del Destino, 
and Wagner's opera “ Rienzi,’ have not been played. 
As the works actually performed were familiar and 
often repeated, it might have been expected that an 
excellent rendering would have been the rule; but in 
these the casts were continually changed, and there was 
considerable uncertainty as to personal identity on the 
stage, as well as among the audience. The manager 
can hardly perhaps be held responsible for all the dis- 
appointment caused by the principal singers. Mdme. 
Nilsson at last appeared, sang as well as ever, and 
acted better certainly than in her last season. Mdme. 
Gerster also sustained her reputation, and made a 
mark in characters which scarcely appeared the best 
suited to her. Mdlles. Hauk and Kellogg appeared to 
advantage, as did Mdlle. Vanzandt, and towards the 
close of the season Mdme. Marie Roze. Of the ladies, 
however, the management is most indebted to Mdme. 
Trebelli, a true artist—who shows little of art in her 
charmingly natural impersonations, and none of the 
‘airs and graces’’ which are so frequent an ingredient 
in the opera singer's repertory. This lady’s services 
have been invaluable; and her eonscientiousness and 
hard work always produced the best results. She was 
occasionally relieved in her exertions by Mdme. Tremelli. 
Mdme. Sinico deserves recognition, and Mdlles. Ambre 
and Crosmond both sang well, and promise better things 
in the future. 

Much was expected from Signor Masini, but although 
he came early in the season some unfortunate contre- 
temps prevented his appearing. Without him the 
tenors did not particularly shine. The bulk of the 
work was thrown on Signor Campanini, a good artist, 
in spite of some slight faults of voice production and 
intonation, which have not yet entirely disappeared : he 
generally acquitted himself well, and his utility to the 
management cannot be overrated. M. Candidus, 
Signor Fancelli, and Signor Frapolli are not in the 
highest class, Signor Brignoli’s voice is no longer 
equal to its owner’s requirements. Of the baritones 
announced Signor Rota never appeared, but Signori Del 
Puente and Galassi acquitted themselves well, display- 
ing, however, general excellence in their round of parts 
rater than conspicuous greatness in any; M. Roudil 
who only came late in the season deserves very high 
praise. Mr. Carleton, and Signori Franceschi and 
Vazelli have not had much to do. Signor Foli and 
Herr Behrens are both conscientious and accomplished 
artists, and they have done their work well. Although 
Sir Michael Costa has only conducted four nights 
a week, the season must have been one of severe 
trial to him. When he has not been there his place 
has been occupied either by M. Sainton or (at morning 
performances) by Signor Arditi. In an art point 
of view the last season at Her Majesty's cannot 
be regarded as a success ; and we fear that its finan- 


cial result will not be such as to induce Mr. Mapleson to 
contemplate it with satisfaction. Some change of plan 
may probably be advisable ; but whatever the arrange- 
ments for the next season, they should be well thought 
out beforehand and as far as possible adhered to. 








DEATH OF ADELAIDE KEMBZE. 


The death of Mrs. Sartoris—the younger daughter of 
Charles Kemble—took place rather suddenly on August 
4. Adelaide Kemble was born in 1815 or 1816, four or 
five years after her more celebrated sister. In her early 
youth she possessed a beautiful voice and considerable 
taste for music, and her natural gifts were cultivated 
with a view to her becoming a concert singer, as she 
had a strong dislike to the stage. She made her first 
appearance in London in 1883, and sang in the following 
year at the York Festival, but she made no great 
impression on either occasion. She afterwards studied 
hard on the continent, visiting France, Germany, and 
Italy, and eventually made her first appearance at the 
Fenice, Venice, as ‘‘ Norma.” Her brilliant success 
here was repeated at Trieste, Milan, and other Italian 
cities, and her reputation was at its height when she 
was summoned to England in 1841, on account of her 
father’s serious illness. She made her first operatic 
appearance in London as “‘ Norma,” and subsequently 
played the leading parts in ‘‘ Figaro,” ‘‘ Sonnambula,” 
‘‘Semiramide,” &c., but her marriage in 1848, with 
Mr. Frederick U. Sartoris, a gentleman of good position 
and property in Northamptonshire, put an end to her 
professional career. She continued her musical practice 
in private till the time of her last illness; and also 
wrote successfully for the magazines, some of her tales, 
&c., being afterwards published separately. Her chief 
talent, however, lay in the union of the highest 
dramatic and musical powers, and it is more than 
probable that had her operatic career continued, in 
many characters she would have been without a rival. 








DEATH OF DR. ZACHARIAH BUCK. 





We have to announce the death of Dr. Z. Buck, 
Mus. Doce., late organist of Norwich Cathedral, at the 
ripe old age of eighty years. He died at the residence 
of his son, Dr. Henry Buck, Newport, Essex, on 
August 5. The funeral took place on August 14, at 
Newport Church, when the musical part of the service 
was performed by the choir of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, assisted by members of other choirs, under the 
conductorship of Mr. A. H. Mann, King’s College, 
Cambridge. 








Ar the close of the month Mr. Mapleson leaves this country 
for his American tour of Italian opera, having abandoned the 
notion of having promenade concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
where there will be a short season in the autumn of Italian opera 
at cheap prices, under the direction of Mr. Mapleson’s son-in-law, 
prior to the English opera season of Mr. Carl Rosa, which he 
gives next January; the latter has engaged Herr Schott, the 
German tenor from the Hanover Opera-bonse, who sang at Dr. 
Von Biilow’s pianoforte recitals recently. Herr Schott in Germany 
has taken the grand repertoire of Duprez, Herr Niemann, and 
others, that is, Arnold (‘* William Tell”), Robert le Diable, Raoul 
(the ‘* Huguenots”) Jean de Leyde (the ‘* Prophéte”), Lohengrin 
and Rienzi of Herr Wagner, Benvenuto Cellini of Berlioz, Max in 





| Weber's ‘* Der Freischutz,” &c. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 





Although one other large theatre at least was to have 
been opened for promenade concerts, the only field 
thus occupied is at Covent Garden Theatre, which house 
was re-opened by Messrs. Gatti on August 9 for their 
usual season.- It is certainly fortunate for both houses 
that Mr. Mapleson abandoned his idea of opening 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in rivalry, as although the 
bad weather has kept many persons in London, there 
has been no undue crowding at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The arrangements here are in the main 
similar to those of preceding years, the orchestra com- 
prising eighty-five performers; with Mr. Burnett as 
leader, and the band of the Coldstream Guards acting 
as an occasional auxiliary. During the absence of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan the baton is wielded by Mr. 
Alfred Cellier. The concert formed a spirited com- 
mencement of the series, for besides several high-class 
instrumental pieces, vocal contributions were supplied 
by Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. After the National Anthem came 
Auber’s ‘‘ Exhibition March,” given by the united 
bands with a neatness and precision that showed the 
excellent materials at Mr. Cellier’s command. This 
was followed by Weber's ‘Invitation ala Valse” (as 
arranged by Berlioz), the entr’acte from Gounod’s 
** La Colombe,” and the gavotte of Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘** Mignon.”’ The solo instrumentalists were Mr. Howard 
Reynolds, and Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, the former 
giving on the cornet the air, ‘‘ Care Compagne,” from 
‘** Sonnambula”’ (encored), whilst the lady selected 
Weber’s “ Concert-stiick. Miss Mary Davies’ rendering 
of Bishop’s ‘* Tell me my heart,” was encored, when she 
gave ‘‘ Home, sweet home.”” Mr. Edward Lloyd also 
repeated the last verse of Mr. Cellier’s ‘“‘ There once was 
a time, my darling,” and Mdme. Antoinette Sterling 
was encored in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Wedding Day.’”’ These 
vocalists also had pieces in the second part, the feature 
of which was a selection from Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida.” There 
was a crowded audience. 

These concerts furnish something suited to every taste. 
There was a ‘Beethoven Symphony on August 11, a 
classical night on August 18, and a popular evening 
on the 16th, when Mrs. Osgood, Miss Orridge, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd contributed songs of all styles, and M. 
Hollman, violoncellist to the King of Holland—an 
artist of promise—introduced a concerto by Golter- 
mann; both composer and player were new to 
the audience. The orchestral music included works by 
Auber, Gounod, Mozart, Nicolai, and others,—all 
popular specimens of their authors. 

On Monday, Aug. 18, Beethoven’s seeond symphony (in 
D) was given, the overture to ‘‘ Semiramide’’ the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation ” symphony, the pre- 
lude to the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” and Goltermann’s 
concerto for violoncello and orchestra. The vocalists 
were Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. A. Sterling, and Mr. 
M’Guckin; an orchestral fantasia on Gounod's “ Faust” 
was in the second part. Tuesday brought forward Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Orridge, and Mr. Edward Lloyd as 
singers—and a miscellaneous program with selections 
from ‘ Satanella”’ and ‘* Madame Favart;” and the 
“Classical night” was rendered notable by the 
appearance of Mr. Santley (who sang ‘“‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry” and “The Arethusa”), and the perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, the larghetto 





from Beethoven's symphony in D (No. 2), the overture 
to ‘* Der Freischutz,” &. Miss Orridge and Miss Annie 
Marriott also sang. Thursday had a miscellaneous 
performance, and on Friday there was an “ English 
night,” without anything more important than se- 
lections from ‘ Satanella,” the overture to ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,” @ movement from a symphony in G by 
Mr. Alfred Cellier, and a gavotte by Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke. Saturday, Aug. 25, witnessed the début of 
Mdlle. Dyna Beumer, a lady who possesses a pleasing 
soprano voice, and sings with taste. . She sang “ Qui 
la voce” (‘J Puritani”) and the “Shadow song” 
from “ Dinorah.” Orchestral pieces were supplied 
by Rossini, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Weber, Suppé, 
Boccherini, Strauss, Dalbert, and Sullivan, the se- 
lection from the ‘“ Pinafore” meeting with great 
approval. Mr. M'Guckin, Mdme. Patey, and Miss 
Mary Davies, also sang, and M. Hollman was again 
the solo violoncellist. Mr. Cellier conducted with care 
and judgment. On Aug. 265 the third symphony of 
Beethoven—the ‘‘ Eroica ’—was played, and Mr. King, 
Miss Davies, and Miss Orridge were the singers. 

The classical night on August 26 had the following 
selection in the first part of the program:—Overture, 
“Euryanthe” (Weber); Entr’acte ‘‘Rosamunde” (Schu- 
bert) ; song, ‘“ The First Violet” (Mendelssohn), Mrs. 
Osgood; solo violoncello, air (Bach), M. Hollman ; 
song, ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries!" (Handel), Mr. F. 
King; aria, “ Batti, batti” (Mozart), Mdlle. Dyner 
Beumer ; symphony in G (the Oxford) (Haydn); song, 
‘**O Fatima! eteres dono” (Weber), Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling ; overture ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn). The 
second part was equally good, and included :—Overture, 
‘‘Crown Diamonds” (Auber); song, ‘‘ Should he up- 
braid” (Bishop), Mrs. Osgood; grand selection from 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” full Orchestra and Band of the 
Coldstream Guards; song, ‘‘Hyblas the Cretan” 
(Elliot), Mr. F. King; solo violoncello, (a) ‘‘ Chant du 
on” (Schumann), (6) “ Arlequin” (Poppa), M. Holl- 
man; song, ‘‘ The Better Land” (Cowen), Mdme. A. 
Sterling ; valse, ‘‘Amoretten Tanze” (Gungl) ; polka, 
“Fanfare” (D’Albert); quick march, ‘“ Lusitania” 
an Friday will be an English night, and on 

aturday the 80th, Mdme. Essipoff was announced to 
make her first appearance. 





UNCHANGING. 





Thou say’st I love thee not— 
I would that it were so ; 

I should not pass those weary days, 
Those sleepless nights of woe. 

’T were well for this poor yearning heart 
If thou couldst be forgot ; 

I need not weep those bitter tears 
If I could love thee not. 


Thou say’st I love thee not— 
I would not it were so ; 
The anguish of that cruel doubt, 
Though I should never know ; 
I could not bear to cast away 
That pure and precious thought, 
E’en wert thou as thou deemest me, 
And did’st thou love me not. 
Lizziz Locke. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


LAPP LPL ILI 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. os «Re. 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS. 
COMPASS. KRY. PRICE: 
The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 
The Novice... .. .. .. Soprano CtoF F 4s, 
Ditto -s ee ee e+ Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4s. 


The Two Eves .. .. «- Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 
Puff! .. - Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s. 


An Old Woman’s Dream .. Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s. 
(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto 


The Pedlar’s Song .. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G As. 
(Tyrolienne) 

The Artless Thing . Soprano DtoG G 3s. 

(Serio-Comic Song. ITllus- 

trated Title) 

Ditto Ditto -» Mez. Sop. CtoF F 8s. 

Dear Old Dad Mez. Sop. CtoE F As, 

The Lover’s Comedy.. .. 8. T. B. 2s. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs .. .. ..Arranged by Cnartes Goprrey 4s. 


Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘‘ The 
‘Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘“‘The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” “Dear Old Dad,” “The Lover’s Comedy” 


Arranged by E. Aupipert 4s. 


Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 


Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pr VinBac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting’ Arranged by A.De Listz 38s. 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘* The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 3s. 
Minuet, *‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 3s. 
«The Novice” Arranged by Geratp 3s. 
*:Tyrolienpne” .. os «2 ee « ° Ditto 3s. 


Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 


A. Vizentin1 4z, 
Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Marriorr 4s. 


Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 4s. 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Lion Roques 4s, 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vicror Buor 4s. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


201, REGENT STREFT W. 


Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s- 


ReENAvuD DE VitBac 4s, 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 


8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Onpgrs IN FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orricz, Hicu-Horzorr, W.C. 
OrFicE FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hich Housorn, W.C. 


AGENTS FOR THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furxt §Sr., E.C. 





THe TRADE MAY ALSO BB SUPPLIED By J. T. HAYES, 17, HenristTa StTREBT, 
Covent GARDEN. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. H.—Lunacy and Idiocy. There is all the difference in the world between 
the ‘‘ distempered brain,” and no brains at all, 





MARRIAGE. 
On July 28th, at St. Peter’s, Notting Hill, Mr. Jonn Tuomas, of Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, to Aticg, daughter of the late Mr. HeNay Kearse, 





DEATHS. 
On August 5, at the residence of his son, Belmont House, Newport, Essex, 
Z. Buck, Mus. Doe., aged 80, late of the Cathedral Close, Norwich, and 
Organist and Choirmaster.at Norwich Cathedral for fifty-six years, 


On August 5, at 1, Mornington Crescent, N,W., Jamzs Hows. (the well- 
known double-bass player), aged 68, 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—~—.>——_ 








*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1879. 








ANOTHER DUTCH INVASION. 


Our readers are no doubt aware that a month or two 
ago Her Majesty’s Musical Inspector of Schools was 
sent on a journey over the European continent, to 
take notes of the various methods of teaching music, 
and to report thereon to the Education Council. Mr. 
Hullah went, has returned, and his report, if not finally 
revised, has been seen by some one who has given a 
sketch of its contents to the Leeds Mercury. The 
communication was possibly confidential, but Leeds 
has a prophet, and prophets tell all they know and 
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more, and so in a paragraph of the above paper we are 
shortly told what the Inspecting Traveller did not see, 
and what he discovered. We are informed that with 
one exception no country had anything approaching 
musical teaching. France, Italy, and Austria were bad 
enough ; Germany—by some thought the very land of 
feong—was ten times worse ; Belgium was nowhere. It 
would almost seem that the more conservatoria, the less 
teaching. Somehow or other Mr. Hullah thought he 
might as well look in on the amphibious Netherlanders, 
and, mirabile dictu, in Holland he found what he wanted. 
The Dutch, we were told in our youth, excelled in two 
arts—that of staining glass, and that of pickling 
herrings: Mr. Hullah finds out that they have a mo- 
nopoly of a far greater accomplishment—they alone 
possess the art of teaching music, 

The system of teaching singing to the million with 
which Mr. Hullah has been identified for over forty 
years—which had such a start as no other musical 
enterprise ever had before in this country or is likely 
ever to have again—may be taken now on the authority 
of the Inspector to have broken down. To Mr. Hullah 
the Teacher—the Wilhem method was all that could 
be desired : it would evoke a musical voice from every 
living human body: and it would make its owner a singer. 
No one can be surprised that the system has not done 
all that was asserted it would do: but some tangible 
results surely might be found after so many years’ 
labour. Where are they? Mr. Hullah the Inspector 
finds nothing good in the successors to his teaching ; 
nothing good in the United Kingdom; nothing on the 
Continent—except among the Dutch. So we may 
wait patiently till another system is got ready, and 
an army of Hollanders is brought over to instruct 
the youth of Great Britain in the mysteries of the 
diatonic scale. 

Seriously we think that further tinkering in the matter 
of general musical education is to be deprecated. 
People who cannot sing or who do not like music will 
never be musically educated: while those who have 
ability and natural gifts can take care of themselves, 
and have plenty of opportunities of popular instruction 
without going to the Government for aid. We have 
before attended to the synchronous spread of smoking 
habits and attendance at Mr. Hullah’s classes: what 
may we expect from the Dutch system, but longer and 
stronger pipes, and copious draughts of fiery spirit 
without the Dutchman's excuse of having no drinkable 
water to dilute it with? Mr. Hullah should now let 
what exists alone, and confine himself to finding fault 
with all modes of musical instruction. He need not 
inaugurate another System, even with a recommenda- 
tion of its success among the Dutch. Let him leave a 
elear field for the disciples of Mr. Curwen, who work 
successfully on a big System ; and allow those who do 
not like Tonic Sol-fa to pick up their rudiments where 
and how they can. Teachers will never be wanting for 
willing and capable pupils. 





BIRMINGHAM NOVELTIES. 





There have been the usual complaints respecting the 
works performed at the Birmingham Festival, and the 
Committee are blamed for not procuring some new and 
great work to give éclat to their undertaking, and an 
impulse to Art. The Committee would be only too glad 
to get another ‘ Klijah,”’ and would be thankful for an 
indication of the source whence it may come. For 
every succeeding festival they have aimed at providing 
the subscribers with a work which should be at once 
new, great, and popular ; but though they have attained 
newness, they have missed one or other or both of the 
last two desiderata. This may be more or less de- 
pendent on the intrinsic merits of the works produced, 
but the fact remains. 

If the Festival Committee have not been fortunate 
in their English novelties, they have certainly done 
no better this year with the French and German ones. 
Herr Bruch’s Cantata contains as much solid labour as 
he could possibly cram into it, and shows him fertile in 
musicianly expedients of all kinds: but the fire 
of originating genius is not conspicuous—the work- 
manship is better than the work. The French Cantata 
appears to have been dashed off in a hurry—there is 
not much in it, but there is no reason to suppose the 
author is dissatisfied with his bantling, or that he 
thinks it capable of improvement. The two works are 
opposed in conception and style: of the two the folks at 
Birmingham much preferred the lighter one. Successful 
novelties are evidently not to be had for the asking. 
A * little-go,” in the shape of an overture by Dr. Heap, 
was also a novelty. Its author—being an Englishman 
—inspired no interest, and his work fell flat. Measured 
by its deserts—without reference to its magnitude—it 
might rank with the Cantatas ; but birth and education 
were in the wrong scale. Hardly a critic has a good 
word for him: the most favourable gives a slight 
measure of very faint praise. One ignores his name, 
and persistently speaks of Dr. Swinnerton Heap as 
Mr. Heat. 

Bearing in mind the craving for something new, 
the ‘miscellaneous’ musie is most oddly selected. 
Mdme, Patey, for instance, is made to sing ‘‘Caro mio 
ben” for the 000th time: a well-used part-song— 
Gaul’s “Silent Land"”—which Mr. Leslie’s Choir 
made popular, was another item. The ‘ Semira- 
mide” and * Fra Diavolo ” overtures are not novelties, 
though their presence is amply justified as display 
pieces for the orchestra which are ‘ understanded of 
the people.” Many of the items in the list have been 
the hack pieces of the London season—in some cases of 
several seasons; as though the Festival used up the 
stock of a touring party. 

But if the pieces are old and hackneyed, the mode of 
performance is novel enough; surely so many round 
people were never before forced into square holes. 
Thus a promising young English singer is put down 
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for the grand scena, ‘‘ Robert, toi que j'aime ;” and 
afterwards paired with Mdme. Patey in an Italian duet 
by Mercadante. Mdme. Gerster is certainly allowed 
some operatic tours de force, and is not absolutely 
confined to an English ballad; but one of the most 
gracefully Italian of all Italian quartets is assigned 
to three English artists and—Herr Henschel! We 
need not cite more instances; but we may note that on 
one evening there were six English singers who sang 
only foreign songs ; and two foreigners who sang only 
English songs—one of whom might almost as well have 
sung in Chinese. aus 

We have said enough to show what kind of sport is 
to be had by the captious analyst of the program: we 
wish the Committee would take the matter to heart, 
and reform the practice before the next Festival. Our 
complaint is an old and oft-repeated one: it is not 
beyond remedy. The Committee should select the 
music, and engage singers to execute it; instead of 
which they engage singers and let them sing what they 
please. Birmingham is quite strong enough to abate 
this—well, shall we say it ?—nuisance. 

It is wise to be thankful for small mercies; and 
Birmingham can boast of one novelty by an English 
musician. We have not heard the last of the overture ; 
and if its composer is not a Wagner, he can at least 
write good and elegant and comprehensible music. 
The palm among the new things belongs to Dr. 
Swinnerton Hearp—a native of Birmingham, who held 
as a student the Mendelssohn scholarship of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 








EXETER HALL SAVED. 


The religious world, so called, and what is under- 
stood by the musical world, have been saved from no 
end of inconvenience through the action, it is believed, 
of a gentleman who if neither nearly nor dearly con- 
nected with either of the worlds we have named, is a 
shining light to the world theatrical. The Philadel- 
pheion—the mysterious brotherhood who own the 
inconvenient and ugly and anti-acoustic building which 
succeeded the bazaar and beast-show of Exeter Change, 
have long been dissatisfied with the dividends furnished 
by their, Hall, and rumours of the sale of building and 
site have been rife for some time. There must have 
been great consternation among the frequenters of the 
Hall, and much excitement caused by the probable dis- 
continuance of May Meetings, and of the opportunities 
for gossip and crochet and useless needlework which they 
afford. How the many religious societies could ever be 
worked when their offices were no longer located under 
the same roof, was also a difficult problem. The friends 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society were much exercised, 
and outsiders were wondering what they would do : some 
thinking they would go to the Albert Hall—an experi. 
ment they had tried and were not likely to repeat ; or to 
St. James’s Hall—which would suggest rivalry with the 





Bottle Conjuror of old. One of the Exeter Hall wags 
suggested a coalition with the Deans and Chapters of 
St. Paul's and Westminster, the “‘ Furnish on the New 
Hire System” folks, Messrs. Maw and Co., and the 
Economic Funeral Company, to carry on as a Joint 
Stock Company Limited their respective undertakings ; 
providing a first-class musical accompaniment for the 
chief incidents in human life from baptism to burial, 
under the best clerical and secular supervision. The 
two capitular bodies might do well to affiliate the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; whether the Society would do well 
by such a process could only be proved by the result. 
But the anxiety caused by the prospect of enforced re- 
moval turned out to be needless—at least for the present. 

The Strand seemes to be destined at no distant 
period to become occupied chiefly by theatres and 
churches. The increase of late years has been in the 
former, and no sooner is an ‘eligible site" vacant, than 
we hear of a projected theatre with its accompanying 
restaurant and hotel. Where Exeter Hall stands a 
fine theatre might be built, and as a gentleman whose 
talent had for many years drawn crowded houses in 
the neighbourhood was about to start on his own 
account, nothing could be more natural than that 
Mr. Toole should build his new theatre there. Of 
course there was much to be done before the site 
could be purchased, but it might, we should 
think, have been secured without its new owner or 
its destination being announced. But when it was 
announced, no doubt the discrepancy between Mission. 
ary meetings and the Histrionic revels which would 
succeed them rather startled the possessors of the quasi- 
consecrated edifice ; and what would be considered a 
scandal to the old habitués of Exeter Hall has been 
postponed, the Brethren letting their premises for 
another year. Mr. Toole is not likely to wait long before 
he finds another eligible site, and in the meantime 
something may be suggested which may produce more 
funds for the proprietors without destroying the 
building. For our own part we care nothing for the 
solemn individuals who have been accustomed to hold 
their mass meetings there, or for the office accommodation 
for their secretaries and staff. But we should deeply 
regret the exodus of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
before they have a better place to go to; and we think 
no time should be lost in erecting a large music room 
of convenient access, which may be free from all the 
defects and inconveniences of Exeter Hall, Until this 
is done we trust the present building may remain 
available. 








NOTES, 


Sir Rowland Hill, the author of the penny postal system, died 
on Aug. 28, at his residence in Hampstead. The venerable 
gentleman had for some time past been confined to his room, and 
during the last seven days had partaken of scarcely any nourish- 
ment. He was in his eighty-fuurth year. It is difficult to 
overrate the value of his services to Lis country and to the 
world, 
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Mdme. Nilsson will sing at Mr. Kuhe’s concert in Brighton in 
October next, prior to her departure for Madrid for a series of 
operatic representations. M. Vaucorbeil has confident ex- 
pectations that the Swedish prima donna will join his company 
at the National Opera-house in Paris, during the year 1880, to 
sing again in the ‘Hamlet’ of M. Ambroise Thomas, and to 
sustain the chief character in his new work, “Francoise de 
Rimini.” 





Mdme. Adelina Patti has been resting at lier seat in Wales, 
having declined various offers for Russia and other countries. In 
the first month of 1880 she will give twelve opera representations 
in Austria and Germany; beginning at Vienna. Next February 
she will have twenty performances at the Gaité ''heatre in Paris, 
transformed into an Italian Opera-house. In May she will return 
to Covent Garden. Her Impresario for Austria, Germany, and 
France is Signor Merelli. 





Mdme. Ischmann-Wagner, thegcelebrated German singer, and 
niece of Richard Wagner, is about to sing again in public after a 
retirement of some years. She has promised to assist at a repre- 
sentation of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus ’at Hamburg. 





At the funeral of M. Auguste Barbereau, who died suddenly in 
an omnibus in Puris, after he had been teaching at the Conserva- 
toire, religious and musical services were dispensed with, accord- 
ing to his will. He was born in 1799, and won the Prix de 
Rome in 1824, but his fame was acquired by theoretical works. 





The second General Report of the Committee of Management 
(the Duke of Edinburgh President) of the National Training 
School of Music, dated Easter, 1879, states that since the publi- 
cation of the previous report eleven students had resigned their 
scholarships, but the body of scholars had been increased by eleven, 
and now numbers ninety, viz., sixty-eight females and twenty- 
two males, the additional scholars being from Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Bradford, Bristol, and Northumberland, and one 
nomination by Lord Frederick Fitzroy and one from Messrs. 
Novello and Co. As regards the course of study there were fifty-one 
pupils for the pianoforte, twenty-seven for singing, ten for the 
violin, and two for the organ ; but the pianists are bound to pur. 
sue also studies, either for violin, violoncello, organ, or for sing- 
ing, besides the customary harmony and solfeggio classes. At 
the annual examination after the four terms from Easter, 1877, 
to Easter, 1879, the professional examiners, Sir Michael Costa, 
Six Julius Benedict, Sir G. Elvey, Prof. Ella, Dr. Hullah, and Mr. 
C. ‘Halle, confirmed the satisfactory reports of the Principal (Mr. 
A. Sullivan), and of the other teachers, Dr. Stainer, Herr Pauer, 
Signor Visetti, and Mr. Carrodus. The report closes with the 
announcement that Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, on whose estates the school buildings were erected by 
Mr. Freake, the site being given, have declined to confer any en- 
dowment out of their funds on the school, ynless it can be united 
with the Royal Academy,of Music to form a large institution on a 
permanentjand extensive basis, 





Miss Genevieve Ward has accepted an original play, which is in 
active prepuration at the Lyceum, the joint work of Mr. F. C. 
Grove, already known in literature for his book of ‘‘ Caucasian 
Travel,” and Mr, Herman Merivale, whose name is associated with 
“ All for Her” and ‘* The White Pilgrim.” 

M. Charles Lecocq’s next new opera will be a setting of the tale 
‘“‘ Red Riding Hood,” the libretto by MM. Meilhac and Halévy. 
The work will be produced early next year at the Paris Renais- 
sance Theatre. 


The proprietors of Exeter Hall, at their recent meeting, came 
to the resolution to continue the tenancy of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for the season 1879 80, which will commence at the usual 
period next November, witb Sir Michael Costa as conductor. 








The Children’s Dangerous Performances Act is one of the few 
measures passed this session. It will take effect throughout the 
United Kingdom on the Ist of January next. Underits provisions, 
any person who shall cause any child, under the age of fourteen 
years, to take part in any public exhibition or performance, 
whereby, in the opinion of a court of summary jurisdiction, the 
life or limbs of such child shall be endangered, and the parent 
or guardian, or any person having the custody of such child, who 
shall aid or abet the same, shall be liable for each offence to a 
penalty not exceeding £10. Another clause provides that where 
in the course of a pubic exhibition or performance, which in its 
nature is dangerous, any accident causing ‘actual bodily harm 
occurs to any child, the employer of such child shall be liable 
to be indicted for assault, and the Court shall have power to 
award compensation to the amount of £20. The Act will form 
a welcome addition to those salutary laws which aim at the 
protection of children. 





Joachim Raff has just finished another symphony—the ninth. 





Mr. Hullah’s report made to the Education Department on 
musical instruction on the Continent, contains some very surprising 
facts. Mr. Hullah has for the last four months been travelling 
through Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland with the 
view of discovering the extent and results of musical teaching in 
primary schools. Mr. Hullah speaks in high terms of the system 
of teaching in Molland, and of some instances in Belgium ; 
but as regards Germany, the supposed home of music and melody 
he is of opinion that the instruction given is worse than useless, 
and its results absolutely nothing, The £100,000 expended by 
our Education Department on music at all events represents a 
certain standard of results, albeit it may not be an exalted one, 
but in Germany both Government {and municipality find funds 
which produce absolutely no other result than to disgust the 
pupils with the art which it is supposed they are acquiring. 
In Switzerland the natural aptitude for musical instruction seems 
low, whilst in Belgium, although taste and inclination both 
foster the study of music, the schools where it is most appreciated 
are not rich enough to obtain the high instruction they deserve. 
In Holland, especially in the Hague and Amsterdam, the best 
results, both in teaching and learning, were to be met with, and in 
all probability Mr. Hullah’s report will urge upon the Education 
Department and School Boards of this country the adoption of a 
system modelled on the Dutch. 





The Atheneum states that some mistakes as to dates in 
the career of Sir Michael Costa have been made in severa 
journals. 1880 has been mentioned as his jubilee year as 
conductor; now 1879 is really the fiftieth anniversary of 
his first appearance in this country, for it was in 1829 that 
he attended the Birmingham Musical Festival, deputed by 
Zingarelli, the principal of the Naples Conservatorium, to 
conduct a sacred work. Mr. Costa, having sung in private, was 
secured also as a tenor, and he appeared on the stage of the 
Birmingham Theatre in Rossini’s ‘‘ Donna del Lago.” The 
following year (1830) he succeeded Bochsa, the harpist, as musical 
director of the King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty’s). Maestro of 
the pianoforte was, in fact, his position; it was only in 1833 that 
he was nominated musical director and conductor, with Spagno- 
letti as first violin, the latter having previously directed the 
representations with his violin bow. It was Chélard, the composer 
of the opera “‘ Macbeth,” who first made use of the baton during 
Monck-Mason’s management, and Mr. (now Sir Michael) Costa, 
who was naturalized in 1839, has always conducted with the stick. 
In 1846 he left Her Majesty's Theatre ; in 1847 he became musical 
director and conductor of the Royal Italian Opera, which post he 
resigned in 1869, the year he was knighted by the Queen. He 
subsequently joined Mr. Mapleson at Drury Lane and at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. - Every one of the dates just supplied has been 
wrongly published. 
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The St. Petersburg Italian Opera season will be commenced on 
the 11th October next, and end on the 14th of March, 1880, during 
which there will be 128 performances of twenty-eight operas ; the 
conductors will be Signori Goula and Drigo; the Impresario, Signor 
Merelli; the leading performers, Mdile. Caroline Salla, Mdme. 
De Cepeda, Malle. Vitali, Mdlle. Chiomi, Mdlle. Tremelli, Mdlle. 
Smeroschi, Mdlle. Gini, and Mdlle. De Moya; Signori Masini, 
Marini, Nouvelli, Manfredi, and Sabater (tenors) ; Signori Cotogni, 
Carbone, Ughetti, Raguer, Scolara, Gasperini, Uetam, and Ciampi, 
and M. Bouhy (baritones and basses). 


Mr. George Long, M.A., of Chichester (better known as Pro- 
fessor Lorg), died on Aug. 10, at the advanced age of seventy-nine. 
Mr. Long will be remembered as one of the pioneers of cheap litera- 
ture in England—as one who, in connection with Lord Brougham, 
Charles Knight, and others, opened the gates of knowledge to the 
people. He was the editor of the ‘“* Penny Cyclopedia.” As a 
classical scholar, Mr. Long had the highest reputation, having 
been at one time considered the first Latin scholar in Europe, and 
a distinguished authority in Roman Law. He was for many years 
connected with University College, London. 





Certain hints and statements that Mdme. Christine -Nilsgon, 
whose exceptional success in the States is vividly remembered, 
had expressed a strong objection to the country, and a resolve 
never again to visit it, have drawn from Mdme. Nilsson a letter to 
the American papers, in which she says :—‘‘I should take it asa 
very great kindness if you would allow me to state that my en- 
gagements in Europe positively prevent me from visiting the 
States at present, but I hope at some future time to have the 
great pleasure and honour of returning to America, a country 
which I hold in the most grateful remembrance.” 

The operation performed on Mr. Sullivan in Paris, by the ad- 
vice of Sir Henry Thompson, has, all our readers will be delighted 
to hear, proved completely successful. The operator was one of 
the most eminently distinguished of French surgeons. Sir Henry 
Thompson himself was present. Mr. Sullivan is now in a fair 
way of speedily recovering his usual health and vigour. 





The engagements for the Bristol Triennial Festival in October 
are now completed. The list of patrons, headed by Her 
Majesty the Queen, includes the leading noblemen and gentry 
of the western counties. The program includes Handel’s 
** Samson” and ‘* Messiah,” Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” and ‘“* Hear 
my Prayer,” and *“* Walpurgis Night,” Brahms’s ‘‘ Rinaldo,” Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony and Concerto in E flat, Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony 
and ** Ruy Blas” Overture, Weber's “ Euryanthe,” and orches- 
tral pieces from Wagner's *‘ Lohengrin.” The vocalists are Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin and Mr. Santley. The scale of prices for seats 
has been considerably reduced. 





While Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen”’ was being performed at Munich 
on Sunday evening, Aug. 24, the drop-scene took fire. Happily 
there was a metallic curtain which separated the stage from the 
auditorium, and this was immediately lowered, thereby preventing 
the serious panic which might have ensued among the audience. 
After some little interruption the fire was extinguished, and the 
actors went through the piece in the midst of the charred 
remains. 





A new operatic star is coming out in Italy—-the Princess Trou- 
betskey. The characters she cliooses are Norma and Lucrezia 
Borgia. 





Sir William Fraser writes to the papers to say that Mr. 
Buckstone is lying on what Sir William fears is his death-bed, in 
absolute want. He had a second paralytic seizure a few days ago, 
and, with six children dependent upon him, is destitute. The 





Bank of England (Western branch), Burlington-gardens, W., will 
receive subscriptions to the ‘“‘ Buckstone Fund.” 





Herr August Schiiffer, a prolific and popular composer, died at 
Berlin, Aug. 8, in his sixty-fifth year. He was born on the 25th 
August, 1814, at Rheinsberg, and went to Berlin in 1833. His works 
include operas, symphonies, quartets, sonatas, duets, songs, &c., 
most of which are forgotten. A duet by him—‘t Goldene Hoch- 
zeitsmorgen’’—is still frequently sung. 








Tue Partt Emevte.—During the concluding week of the Covent 

Garden season a vexed question was again raised, which caused 

one of the greatest disturbances witnessed within the walls of the 
theatre since the dramatic O. P. rows in the times of the Kembles. 

The émeute, for such it was, took place at the benefit of Mdme. 

Adelina Patti, on the 24th ult., and the cause of it was that the 
popular prima donna did not sing on the previous evening (July 
23rd) at the mixed operatic entertainment given by the London 
Committee of the fund which is being raised here and on the 
Continent in aid of the sufferers by the inundations in Mantua 
and Ferrara, and by the eruption of Mount Etna in Sicily. Mr. 

Ernest Gye had liberally given the free use of his theatre and 

of his artists, excepting Mdme. Adelina Patti; but inasmuch as 
it was thought that the lady might have her own way and sing if 
she thought fit to insist upon taking part in the entertainment, 
and that she had realized a large sum by her latest professional 
tours in Italy, much pressure was used to persuade her to co- 

operate. It is believed by some of her friends that Mdme. Patti 
would have yielded to the advice of those who urged that she ought 
personally to appear, even if only to sing one air, had not Signor 
Nicolini met with some opposition last year at Naples. However 
that may be, the lady adhered to her refusal, shielding herself 
behind Mr. Gye’s letter of the 14th of July, in which he stated 
that he could not sacrifice one of her three representations during 
the final week, and could not permit her to sing four times. But 
Mr. Gye’s prohibition, it seems, did not weigh with the Italian 
community in the metropolis, and their indignation was the 
stronger because Mdme. Gerster-Gardini and other artists of Her 
Majesty's Theatre had tendered their services to swell the amount 
ofthe fund. On the night of the charitable performance, when 
Mdme. Patti's waltz, ‘“‘ Fior di Primavera,’ was performed by full 
orchestra, an angry explosion took place after an endeavour had 
been made to applaud the composition. The next night (Thurs- 
day, July 24th) the disapyrobation was more clearly expressed, for 
when Mdme. Patti was first seen at the casement of Dr. Bartolo’s 
house in Seville, the welcome of her friends was drowned by hisses 
and groans from the upper part of the house, accompanied by 
shrill whistling. The noise lasted three or four minutes ; Mdme. 
Patti looked very angry, and disappeared, shutting the balcony 
window violently ; while Signori Nicolini (the Count) and Cotogni 
(Figaro), instead of singing their duet, left the stage. The dis- 
turbance was continued by her foes and by her champions, until 
after a few minutes the curtain went down; Signor Vianesi 
quitted the conductor’s rostrum, and some of the instrumentalists 
followed. After this a reaction set in in favour of the prima donna 
—the cries were conflicting, and some of the maleontents were 
ejected by the police from the. gallery. The house was in a great 
state of excitement, and the scene resembled a tumult in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. It became clear that the majority 
of the audience were on the side of Mdme. Patti, and eventually 
Signor Tagliafico stepped on the stage to state that Mdme. Patti 
asked for two minutes’ delay and she would reappear. The lady 
did come forward, and she sang ‘‘ Una voce” so brilliantly that 
she conquered the opposition by her voice, and royalty, rank, and 
fashion cheered her to the end of ‘Il Barbiere,” for she added 
‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ to her two other interpolated airs in the 
lesson scene, and such a shower followed of baskets of flowers, 
garlands, wreaths, crowns, &c., as was never before seen at any of 
her benefits. — 4 theneum. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On .the Bank Holiday the amusements commenced 
at twelve o’clock with an instrumental performance by 
the company’s band, and this was followed by a variety 
of popular amusements which we may pass over. The 
great concert took place at four o’clock on the Handel 
Orchestra in the presence of an immense audience, the 
program consisting of popular ballads by Wallace, 
Bishop, Sullivan, and Benedict, with a few instrumen- 
tal pieces. The vocalists were Mdme. Sinico, Miss 
Annie Marriott, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Donald Shaw, 
and Signor Foli. The orchestral selections were 
rendered with precision and effect by Mr. Manns’ band, 
reinforced by those of the Scots Guards and the Royal 
Engineers. At the close of the concert there was a 
balloon ascent and a display of the great fountains. An 
organ performance by Mr. Coward brought the day’s 
amusement to a satisfactory termination. The number 
of visitors was 48,086. 

M. Riviere, on Aug 16, conducted the first of a series 
of three promenade concerts at the Crystal Palace. 
The band numbered 150 performers, and the chorus 
250 voices. The soloists were Miss Emma Thursby, 
Miss Giulia Welmi, Mdme. A. Sterling, and Signor Urio. 
At the organ, Mr. James Uoward; pianoforte, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper 

The weather on Aug. 26 did not promise well for a 
night féte at the Crystal Palace: but the continuous 
rain of the day stopped at nightfall, and the intended 
program was fully carried out. The great sight of the 
evening was the illumination, with Chinese lanterns and 
coloured glass lamps, of the Italian gardens below the 
terraces. The lights were so arranged as t> present a 
garden of varied colours sparkling the whole length of 
the Palace. At 9 o'clock the trees and shrubs beyond, 
the Italian gardens were lighted with magnesium flames 
fire balloons and aerial shells were sent floating into 
space, and coloured fires were skilfully arranged to illu- 
minate the playing fountains, the whole presenting a 
scene of beauty which stood out in bold relief against 
the prevailing darkness. The band of the Scots Guards 
played during the /éte. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

There was a wonderful variety of amusements here 
on the Bank Holiday. The attractions provided drew 
an immense audience to witness the feats of the Clown 
Cricketers, the Hansom Cab races on the trotting 
track ; the Mounted Combats by the Punjaubee Military 
Troupe, the ascent of balloons, the illumination 
of the famous Grove at dusk, and Mr. Pain’s mag- 
nificent display of fireworks. Within the building 
there were several exhibitions of the famous circus ; 
Organ recitations by Mr. Dorey; the performance of 
‘“* H1.M.S. Pinafore”’ by the Opera Comique company in 
the theatre, and a grand concert in the Central Hall, 
in which several eminent artists took part. In the 
course of the evening the opera of ‘ Maritana” was 
given in the theatre, the principal parts being sus- 
tained by Mdme. Blanche Cole, Miss Lucy Franklein, 
Messrs. Lynde, Ludwig, Traverner, and Muller, under 
the conductorship of Mf. Frederic Archer. In addition 
there were boxing and wrestling tournaments in the 
Great Hall, and the joint performance of the military 








bands under Mr. Dan Godfrey. The numbers who 
passed the turnstiles by eight o'clock amounted to over 
50,000. 

The arrangements during the last month have been 
somewhat modified on account of the weather ; but there 
has been a good run of amusements inside the building, 
and, whenever possible, in the grounds; the comfort of 
the visitors being studied in every particular. 





THE RAID IN THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


The following 





very condensed account of the pro- 
ceedings at Bow Street anent “ H.M.S,. Pinafore” is 
worth preserving. The history of this comic opera will 
form an interesting study for the next generation: in 
England it achieved a gradual but great success—not 
more than it has deserved; but the rage for it in 
America is most marvellous. The French could not 
see any fun in it: “ //.M.S. Pinnace” was beyond 
them, but Brother Jonathan has revelled in it—not the 
less as it makes fun of the ‘ Navee ” of the old country. 
A good deal of its success in the States is probably due 
to this fact. We can hardly understand why the Opera 
Comique Company could not arrange their difference 
with Mr. Carte without a row in the theatre and its 
sequel in a police court ; but the embroglio will probably 
lead to a still greater run on the ‘‘ Pinafore” in Eng- 
land, if it does not lead to bringing Bow Street on the 
stage as the chief scene in another opera. 

At Bow-street police-court, on Aug. 12, Mr. Collard Augustus 
Drake, Mr. Edward Hodgson Bayley, Mr. Frank Chappell, directors 
of the Comedy Opera company, and Mr. Cecil Chappell, solicitor 
to the company, appeared to answer charges of creating a riot and 
assaulting Mr. Richard Barker on the night of July 31, at the Opera 
Comique, in the Strand. 

Mr. Williams, in opening the case, said that the Opera Comique 
Theatre was leased bythe Earl of Dunraven in 1877 to Mr. D'Oyly 
Carte, and that the Comedy Opera company was formed for the 
purpose of subsidising Mr. Carte—to provide money, in short, for 
the purpose of working the theatre, and producing certain pieces, 
which had been very successful, and by which the company had 
realised about £6000. One of the conditions of the agreement 
with the company was that the profits for a period of seven weeks 
should go to Mr. Carte, and the 31st of July was the last night on 
which the company could enter the theatre and take possession of 
the receipts. By the covenants inserted in all theatrical leases, 
the scenery and theatrical properties of all pieces produced became 
the property of the landlord ; and therefore, without the permission 
of the landlord, no one had a right to take away any of the proper- 
ties. When the time was approaching when the term of the com- 
pany’s agreement would expire, and the seven weeks stipulated to 
Mr, Carte would commence, some attempt was made to dispute 
Mr. Carte’s claims; but the Master of the Rolls gave judgment 
against the assumed rights of the company, and that judgment 
was still unreversed. In this dilemma the company resolved to 
start ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” from another harbour, and they took 
the Imperial or Aquarium Theatre. With the legal proceedings 
which followed, on the question of the injunction moved for by the 
authors, and still sub judice, he had nothing to do; but it was of 
the utmost importance to the public that the directors should be 
made responsible for their conduct on the night of July 81, when 
they went to the theatre in a body, and attempted to take forcible 
possession of some of the properties while the opera was being 
performed. Mr. Barker, who attempted to prevent a disturbance 
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which would probably have been attended with fatal consequences, 
was thrown downstairs and severely injured. With courts of law 
available to try any real or supposed rights, the course taken by 
the defendants was most reprehensible, and he should ask that 
they be committed for trial both on the charge of assault and on 
that of committing a riot. 

Mr. Oppevheim asked that the assault case should be first taken ; 
and, after some discussion on the point, it was decided to proceed 
with the charge of riot. 

Mr. Richard Barker, agent for the Earl of Dunraven at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, said, I hold the Lord Chamberlain’s license for 
that theatre, and the theatre was let through me to Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte. On the 3lst of July I went up the steps from the stage 
Jeading to the stage entrance, and saw Mr. Bayley and Mr. Drake. 
They were coming in from the outer stage entrance, and there was 
a crowd of people behind them. I had not much time to notice 
their appearance. A person named Wilkinson said, ‘‘ Are these 
people to come in or not?” I replied, ‘‘ Certainly, the directors ; 
but no one else.” I then heard a voice say, ‘‘ Now then, boys; 
now’s your time.” I placed my hands against the framework of the 
door, and was thrown down on to the landing. I afterwards 
received a violent blow or push which precipitated me nearly to 
the bottom of the steps. I fell partially on my back and my left 
side, and in consequence have been under medical treatment. Mr. 
Chappell asked me to deliver up the scenery and properties. I 
said, ‘‘ Certainly not ; I only look upon you as trespassers in this 
theatre.” Mr. Cecil Chappell said, ‘* Will you give us a bucket, so 
that we may take it away under protest?’ I replied, ‘‘ If you bring 
in a mob of a hundred roughs and knock me to pieces I shall 
protect the property of the Earl of Dunraven, my employer.” Mr. 
Bayley then rose and said, “ It must go on.” I could not hear that 
any disturbance was going on below. I saw aman strike some one 
with a stick. 

The witness was cross-examined at great length, and the case 
was adjourned. 

On Aug. 14 the accused again appeared at Bow-street, when Mr. 
Montagu Williams addressed the magistrate, and said that, with 
permission, he would withdraw the summons. He was very glad 
to say that since the last hearing the parties had met, and had 
agreed to compensate Mr. Barker for the injuries he had received ; 
and he believed that by putting their heads together in a friendly 
spirit, there would be an end of all litigation as to ‘‘ H.M.S. Pina- 
Sore.” The defendants, while expressing regret to Mr. Barker 
that any riot or fracas took place, assured him that there was no 
intention on their part, when they went to the theatre, to commit 
a breach of the peace. Mr. Cecil Chappell had taken the opinion 
of eminent counsel as to their rights, and undoubtedly did not in- 
tend any disturbanée ; but the hot blood of some of those accom- 
panying appeared to have grown hotter, and hence the noise that 
ensued. The learned magistrate said he thought the less he said 
the better. He would accept that the defendants were sorry for 
what they did, and allow the plaintiff to pursue the course sug- 
gested and withdraw the summons. 








MR. CARTE’S CHORUS IN NEW YORK. 


Half a hundred men and women, almost all of them 
young, went into Steinway Hall, New York, a few 
days ago, in response to an advertisement announcing 
that amateurs, desirous of adopting the lyric stage, 
might be engaged for chorus and minor parts in the 
new ‘comedy opera” of Messrs. Arthur Sullivan and 
W. S. Gilbert. “Applicants,” said the advertisement, 
** must possess good voices, a knowledge of music, and 
be young and of good appearance.”’ 

Among those who came were such “ amateurs” as 
Blanche Correlli and Henri Laurent. Then there 
were numerous applicants whose faces were familiar in 
the choruses of the “ Pianofore”” companies; and some 








who were well known in the ‘ Little Duke.” At one of 
the many pianos that cumbered the stage sat Mr. R. 
D’Oyly Carte, who showed himself to be an excellent 
musician and not a novice in testing voices. 

‘“* Now if you will sing something for me,” hesaid, to 
a pretty and well dressed young woman, evidently an 
amateur. ‘Did you bring any music?” The young 
woman said she expected to play her own accompani- 
ments, and did not bring music. The manager there- 
upon jumped up and the young woman sat down, and 
after a prelude, sang an Italian song, thereby exhibit- 
ing a contralto voice of more than ordinary excellence. 

‘*‘ What salary do you expect ?” asked Mr. Carte. 

She said she should like at least twenty-five dollars, 
at which Mr. Carte elevated his eyebrows and told her 
that he would communicate with her in three or four 
weeks. 

Miss Correlli expressed herself unwilling to sing 
before so many musicians, and said something about 
being afraid, whereupon Mr. Carte conducted her and 
Mr. Laurent to a secluded apartment. 

‘‘ Let this lady try,” said Mr. Carte, as a gentleman 
stepped forward. The lady, a buxom dame, smiling, 
tripped forward. ‘‘I didn’t bring music,” she said, 
‘‘but I will sing you a verse of a little song.” She 
pulled off her gloves from her plump hands, ran her 
plump fingers over the keys, and trilled forth a song 
about loving and waiting and remembering, also 
making reference to ‘‘one kiss,” and describing its 
effects, not omitting to expressa desire for more of the 
same sort. 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Mr. Carte, stepping forward at 


the end of the verse. ‘ That will——” 
But the singer was oblivious, and launched forth 
again. 


‘‘She said she’d sing a verse,” said Mr. Carte, 
mournfully. ‘‘ She doesn't realize how she is taking up 
my time. That’s why I always want to play their 
accompaniments. I can test fifteen or twenty voices in 
an hour usually, when I am in my own place with my 
own appliances. I just want to hear a bar or two, and 
then hear them run the scale.” 

A young woman wanted to know when the company 
was going to appear. ‘‘In November,” answered Mr. 
Carte. Oh, that was such a long time! She might get 
something to do before that,’ though she hadn't any- 
thing now. She wasn't “no professional ”’ singer, but 
she had sung in “ Pinafore.” What part could she have ? 
Nothin’ but chorus. Oh, she wanted a part. She ex- 
pected a minor part at lerst, She had thought some 
of singing Little Buttercup. Would there be any such 
part in the new opera? What was the new opera, any- 
way? No, she guessed she wouldn't sing now; she 
didn’t feel like singing, anyway. 

Thus from 11 o’clock until after 2 he was kept busy, 
and at the end of that time had examined thirty-eight 
applicants. Tenors were abundant ; so were sopranos. 
Altos and baritones were plenty, but there were only two 
bassos. 

‘You see how I work it,” said Mr. Carte. ‘‘ Here 
on this slip I put their names, addresses, voices, appear- 
ance, and note down what suggests itself to me.” 

The paper had these notes : ‘‘ Wants fifty dollars ; will 
take less.” ‘Good form for Buttercup.” ‘ Ancient 
and feeble.” ‘Useful man to have.” ‘ Sang first 
tenor in ‘ Little Duke.’” ‘Pretty, but poor voice.” 
“N. G.” 
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“‘T shan’t engage more than five out of this whole 
lot,” said Mr. Carte. ‘The best are a shade poorer 
than my chorusin London. That pretty little girl with 
the bright eyes I think I shall want. She is too light for 
chorus, but will make a good ‘extra.’ I know that I 
can get a good chorus here, and I mean to bring only a 
few chorus singers from London. My principal singers 


; shall bring over in the fall. I shall have a chorus of 
orty.” 








DRAMA. 

‘© H.M.S. Pinafore,” notwithstanding its surprising 
success both in London and America, has not managed 
to steer clear of the law. For more than a year past 
the opera has been played at the Opera Comique under 
the direction of the Comedy Opera company ; but that 
house having passed into the hands of Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, the company announced its production at the 
Imperial. Thereupon the authors, Messrs. W. 8S. Gil- 
bert and Arthur Sullivan, on August 1, obtained an 
injunction from the Master of the Rolls to restrain the 
performance, but it was dissolved the same afternoon 
by the Court of Appeal, and at night the opera was duly 
presented by an entirely fresh company at the Imperial 
Theatre, Mr. J. G. Taylor appeared as Sir Joseph Porter, 
a part which he made very successful in America; Mr. 
Dwyer wasCaptain Corcoran, Mr. Blandford Ralph Rack- 
shaw, Mr. A. Rousby Deadeye, and Mr. Fairweather Bill 
Bobstay. Little Buttercup had a pleasing representative 
in Miss Fanny Edwards, and Miss Mulholiand was an 
efficient Josephine. The opera, despite some deficiencies, 
was favourably received. 

“ Zillah,” the new romantic drama by Messrs. Pal- 
grave Simpson and Claude Templar, with which Miss 
Genevieve Ward re-opened the Lyceum on Aug. 2, was 
not a great success on the first night. The basis of the 
plot is the extraordinary resemblance existing between 
Zillah, a gipsy, and Constance, a high-born lady. Ulti- 
mately it turns out that they are sisters. Zillah is in 
love with Constance’s betrothed, and becomes the instru- 
ment of a villain who is desirons of revenging himself 
on Constance, whose lover Paul is led to believe that 
Constance is unfaithful. Some secret despatches are 
strangely interwoven with the plot. Miss Genevieve 
Ward acted with dramatic power, and some of the other 
characters were played with spirit. Some modification 
of the piece seemed necessary. 

On the re-appearance of the Gaiety company on 
Aug. 4, each well-known favourite was received with 
warmest greetings. Mr. Byron’s burlesque, ‘Little 
Doctor Faust” was revived, and weut with a spirit and 
effect altogether eclipsing anything witnessed on its 
first production. The audience literally roared its 
approval of Mr. Terry’s Mephistopheles and Mr. Royce's 
Valentine, and overflowed with delight at the piquancy 
and grace of Miss E. Farren (Faust), Miss Kate Vaughan 
(Margaret), and Miss Amalia (Marta). Nor did such 
less important characters as the Wagner of Miss Wad- 
man or the Siebel of Miss Gilchrist pass unnoticed. 
Many additions and alterations and some new business 
has much improved ‘“ Little Doctor Faust.” Each well- 
rendered song, duet, and chorus, and each dance, comic 
or agile, secured an encore. Bright dresses and pretty 
faces completed the ensemble, and the reception of the 
piece was overwhelming. 

A series of performances for the benefit of Mr. Buck- 





stone commenced on Aug. 5 at the Haymarket Theatre. 
** Much Ado About Nothing” was the play selected, and 
the cast comprised in addition to the Haymarket com- 
pany several recruits. Mr. Barry Sullivan took the 
part of Benedick, Mr. Ryder that of Leonato, Mr. Howe 
was the Dogberry, Mr. Harcourt Don Pedro, Miss 
Blanche Henri Hero, Mr. D. Fisher, jun., Veryes, Mr. BE. 
Compton Claudio, and Miss Rose Kytinge Beatrice. 
There was a poor attendance, and but small gain to 
the ex-manager on the opening night. Mr. Sullivan 
acted with commendable moderation, and the other 
actors pleased the sparse audience. Still it was not 
satisfactory as a rendering of a Shakespearean comedy. 

Among the revivals of standard plays at the Hay- 
market Theatre, not the least interesting was that of 
“The Stranger.” With few exceptions people now go 
to the theatre simply to be amused ;- not as in former 
times to Lave their sympathies excited, or their passions 
deeply moved. * The Stranger,” powerful study though 
it be, and effective work as it is in many respects, 
belongs to a bygone era. It has had its day, and has 
outlived its popularity, at any rate among the fashion- 
able and well-to-do playgoers. No champion of ‘ the 
legitimate” would regard a proposal to play such a 
part as the Stranger in a natural and unstilted manner 
as anything but rank heresy, and the consequence is 
that the misanthropical gentleman is presented always 
in the customary suits of woe, and is made as dismal 
as possible. Mr. Barry Sullivan gives probably as good 
a representation of the manner in which it used. to be 
played by Kemble and his successors as is now in the 
power of any living actor. We remember to have seen 
in our boyhood half the Haymarket audience in tears 
when a comedian—Mr. Fred. Vining—impersonated the 
Stranger. No such sympathy was evoked by Mr. Sulli- 
van—the fault being in the audience not in the actor. 
Miss Rose Eytinge hardly grasps the idea of Mrs. 
Haller ; her view is simply of an hysterical female, 
with her moods of repentance and remorse. Mr. 
Charles Harcourt is an effective Baron Steinfort, and 
Mr. Ryder gives due prominence to the character of 
Peter ; but against all the rest the Mrancis of Mr. Charles 
Cooper stands forth in conspicuous relief by reason of 
its ease and freedom from affectation. Miss B. Henri 
as Countess Wintersen, Miss Emily Thorne as Charlotte, 
and Miss Lucy Millais as Annette, lend assistance to a 
cast which further included Mr. H. J. Turner and Mr. 
D. Fisher,jun. On Aug. 25 Mr. John 8. Clarke re- 
appeared in the “ Heir at Law” as Dr. Pangloss, and in 
his other favourite character of Major Wellington de 
Boots. In Colman's comedy Miss Linda Dietz’s Cicely 
Homespun was rendered with most engaging simplicity. 
Mr. John Ryder played the part of Steadfast, Mr. H. J. 
Turner imparted life and humour to the chandler who 
is for a brief season a lord; and Miss Emily Thorne 
supported the part of his wife with efficiency. Mr. J.C. 
Buckstone sustained, with some little nervousness, the 
réle of Henry Morland, and duly spoke his part in the 
epilogue, in which Miss Blanche Henri, as Caroline, 
pronounced, amid applause, the line— 

‘“‘ Henry may surely hope for favour here.” 

The revival was well studied and well played through- 
out. In the ** Widow Hunt” Mr. Clarke played with 
his old success, and evoked roars of Jaughter from the 
audience. 

After long and able service at the Haymarket, Mr. 
Howe has transferred his abilities to the Vaudeville, 
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where he made his first appearance on August 9, in a 
comedietta called ‘* Home for Home,” by Mr. Richard 
Lee. The action of the comedietta hinges upon a 
misunderstanding between a certain Rev. Otho Doxey 
and a widow of still sentimental feelings, Mrs. Ida 
Downe, respecting a change of establishments—one 
wishing for a country life, and the other for the bustle 
of the city. The proposals of the Rev. Otho Doxey are 
construed by the romantic widow into a tender avowal, 
and the illusion is fostered by Frank Bebouet, Mrs. 
Downe’s nephew, and Annie Doxey, the rector’s 
daughter. Knough that the mystification lasts long 
enough for the young pair of loyers to gain their ends, 
and that when the explanations are forthcoming there 
is every prospect of a double wedding. Mr. Howe as 
the country Rector acts with his accustomed ease and 
perception of humour, and finds a character ably 
suited to his lighter method; while Miss Larkin as 
Mrs. Downe and Mr. Garthorne and Miss Myra Holme 
as the young pair maintain the interest of the piece 
with ability. In the comedy of “ Our Girls” Mr. Hare 
replaced Mr. W. Farren in the character of Josiah 
Clench. 

At the Vaudeville there has been a successful revival 
of the comedietta entitled “ Our Domestics,” written by 
Mr. Frederic Hay, and originally produced at the Strand 
Theatre twelve years ago. The piece bears some resem- 
blance to ‘‘ High Life Below Stairs,” but the humour is 
more refined, and the management of its incidents is 
certainly more ingenious. The performance of Mr. 
Thorne and Mr. James in aping the manners of their 
masters, in whose clothes they attire thémselves, is ex- 
ceedingly amusing; the former actor's pomposity and 
arrogance being humorously contrasted with the 
pampered and dissatisfied airs of Mr. James's Francis. 
Other characters are well represented by Miss Sophie 
Larkin, Miss Ilington, Mr. Howe, Mr. Garthorne, Miss 
Kate Bishop, and other members of the Vaudeville 
company. The performance on Aug. 23 was well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

At an afternoon performance at the Lyceum “ Guy 
Mannering” was played on Aug. 9, with a fairly 
efficient cast, Mey Merrilies being played by Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward. Miss Ward missed no point that would 
help to give life and colour to the stage copy of Sir 
Walter Scott’s creation. Her make-up was remarkably 
good, and her attitudes, especially when the gipsy 
uttered her prophecies respecting Henry Bertram, effec- 
tive. Mr. 8. Calhaem admirably caught the abstracted 
air of Dominie Sampson; Mr. J. H. Barnes was bluff 
and genial as Dandie Dinmont, and Mr. McIntyre was a 
most determined Dirk Hatterick. Mr. E. Cotte’s taste- 
ful delivery (in the part of Henry Bertram) of the airs, 
‘« Be mine, dear maid” and “ My pretty Jane,” evoked 
an encore for each ; and Mr. A. Matthison (as the gipsy, 
Gabriel) farther contributed valuable assistance to the 
rendering of the interspersed music. 

A version of Victor Hugo's drama of “ Lucréce 
Borgia,” by Mr. W. Young, has been produced at the 
Lyceum. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” as it is called, retains 
some of the fire of the original, and though on its first 
representation it suffered from the shortcomings of one 
or two of the actors, the entire representation was re- 
ceived with favour. A good deal has been ent out of 
the original, and two acts have been compressed into 
one, so that the performance occupies less than two 
hours. All the chief features of the opera are preserved : 





one act passes in Venice and shows the first interview 
between Lucrezia and her son ; the three which follow 
are also in Venice, and show the insult which Gennaro 
puts upon the woman of whose relationship to him he 
is ignorant; next the poisoning of Gennaro, with 
Lucrezia’s administration of the antidote; and, lastly, 
the revenge of the Duchess, and her death, in the 
moment of triumph, at the hands of her son. The 
chief feature in the performance is the Lucrezia Borgia 
of Miss Genevieve Ward, in which the union of 
malignity and tenderness is well shown. Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. W. Herbert, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mr. 
McIntyre had the more prominent parts, and played 
with care, and effect, and Miss Roland Phillips 
portrayed the sinister figure of the Countess Negroni. 

On Aug. 21 a new three-act play, entitled “ Forget 
Me Not,” by Messrs. Herman Merivale and F.C. Grove, 
was produced at the Lyceum with success by Miss 
Genevieve Ward. The leading personage is Stephanie, 
Marquise de Mohrivart, the widow of a gambling-house 
keeper who was murdered by one of his victims. The 
Marquise was the decoy to the infamous resort main- 
tained by herself and husband, but their son, the Vicomte 
de Brissac, is no party to their disgraceful mode of 
existence, and leaves them for Rome, where he dies 
soon after he has married Rose Verney, a member of 
an English family, to whom is born a child, a few 
weeks prior to the commencement of the action of the 
play. The scene is laid at Rose’s house in Rome, 
where is staying her sister Alice. The latter knows 
that by the Code Napoléon the marriage of a French- 
man without consent of his parents can be made void if 
either parent protests within a given time, and she fears 
that as six weeks remain while the parents can inter- 
fere, something will occur to increase Rose’s misfor- 
tunes. The Marquise becomes an adventuress, 
roaming from city to city, her undiminished attractive- 
ness evoking the opinion from some of her old ad- 
mirers (to whom she is known by the sobriquet 
‘“‘ Forget-me-Not”) that she has discovered the secret 
of perpetual youth. She seeks Alice, and takes up her 
abode in Rose’s home with the express purpose of 
obtaining social rehabilitation, by being seen in public 
with such a family as the Verneys. The alternative is 
the annulment of Rose’s marriage by the Marquise’s 
protest. For six weeks it’ seems that Alice and 
her sister will have to tolerate the adventuress, 
when Sir Horace Welby, a lover of Alice’s, appears. 
He has known the Marquise in former years, and when 
he declares that he will have her expelled from Rome, 
she discloses her plans. Eventually the Marquise is 
vanquished by the appearance of the Corsican who 
murdered her husband, and she seizes the opportunity 
afforded her by Horace of leaving the country for ever. 
Miss Genevieve Ward represents the Marquise with 
great dramatic power, the audacity displayed in the 
first two acts being admirably contrasted with her ter- 
ror and helplessness when she learns that the Corsican 
is beneath the same roof as herself. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson plays Horace with self-possession, and Miss 
Louise Willes as Alice wins much sympathy. Mrs. 
Leigh Murray is well placed as the dignified companion 
of Alice, Mr. Tyars is the Corsican, and Mr. Calhaem a 
gossiping Italian prince, who is captivated by the 
scheming Marquise’s engaging manner. 

At the Surrey Theatre Miss Jennie Lee is playing Jo 
with greatsuccess. Thepathetic embodiment of the poor 
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gutter lad Jo by Miss Jennie Lee condones the faults of 
the piece, for never was a character out of Dickens's port- 
folio so completely realised on the boards as this. The 
sufferings of this poor, uncared-for wayfarer touch our 
hearts, because it is only too easy to feel what a slight 
difference exists between romance and reality. The cha- 
racter was found interesting to West-end audiences, and 
will not fail to excite sympathy “‘ over the water,” where 
Jo's miseries will excite all the more compassion, as they 
are more familiar. At the Surrey Miss Jennie Lee is 
supported by Mr. Sidney Charteris as Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Mr. Lilly as Mr. Tulkinghorn, Mr. Charles Steyne as 
Guppy, Mr. J. P. Burnett as Mr. Bucket, Miss Florence 
Bennett as Lady Dedlock, and Miss Dolores Drummond 
as Hortense. 

A new drama, entitled “Jane Eyre; or, Poor 
Relations,” written by Mr. James Willing, was produced 
at the Park Theatre on August 27. ‘The author in a 
prologue and four acts has contrived to present the 
entire story of Miss Bronté’s novel. The play is 
essentially melodramatic, and we have the mysterious 
concealed maniac, the attempted murder, the rescue, 
the interrupted wedding, the documents so strangely 
brought to light, the incendiary fire, and numerous 
other exciting incidents. Mr. Willing does not aim 
at a high standard, and there are some farcical 
details, out of harmony with the sombre story, 
which he has apparently introduced in the hope of 
affording relief, and heightening the effect of the 
whole. Occasional passages of new dialogue are trivial 
aud irrelevant. On the other hand the more striking 
situations are brought into prominence with tact and 
skill ; and the story steadily moves onward to its climax. 
The audience readily forgave or overlooked all short- 
comings for the sake of these qualities, united with 
some really good acting, and excellent scenic effects. 
Miss Stella Brereton represents the child of the prologue 
and the more mature Jane Kyre of the later scenes with 
great pathos. Her delivery is careful, and her style 
impressive. Mr. Edward Price, who represents Mr. 
Rochester, is rather formal and constrained. Miss Fanny 
Addison gives a powerful, though painful, sketch of the 
mad Bertha; and Mr. Odell, as the parson Broklehurst, 
affords much amusement by his sententious utterances 
and self-esteem, notwithstanding a rather tedious 
delivery of long speeches. Other parts were fairly 
acted. On the whole, “Jane Eyre’’ unquestionably 
pleased the audience, who called for the author at the 
close, and welcomed him with tokens of intense satis- 
faction. . 

The presence in the Adelphi company of Miss Lydi 
Foote and Mr Henry Neville has led to the revival of 
the ‘‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” with the early popularity of 
which they were associated. This piece was first: pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre in May, 1863, and ran 
without interruption for 407 nights—an event then 
without parallel in stage history. ‘The ‘ icket-of-Leave 
Man’ has since been revived several times, and obtained 
lengthy runs. The incidents in the lives of May 
Edwards and Bob Brierly, excite as much interest as 
ever, and the acting in these parts of Miss Foote and 
Mr. Neville is thoroughly appreciated. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin plays the detective, Hawkshaw, and the drama in 
all respects is well represented, and is listened to through 
with almost the same breathless excitement it excited 
in its early representation. The drama is preceded 
by the farce of ** Jessamy's Courtship.” 








ENGLISH GLEES. 


——=. 


(To the Editor of the Oncuestra.) 


Sir,—Regret has been expressed more than once 
in your paper at the decline of the “ Glee,” the compo- 
sition essentially English—and as we all know full 
of peculiar and characteristic beauty. It was at 
one time the only composition in which anything like 
‘‘ phrasing” was attempted or attained. Of late years 
the stringed instruments of the orchestra have gone far 
before their vocal prototype, but the ‘ Glee ” is not yet 
extinct, nor do I think it ever will be as long as singing 
is cultivated at all. There have been many good glees 
written, and much glee-singing during the last half- 
century: and yet I find a complaint of the glee’s 
decadence more than fifty years old in the “ Harmoni- 
con” of 1827. It is perhaps worth quoting :— 

The glee is the offspring of the madrigal, and the madrigal 
owes its birth to the motet : the Church is the parent of them all, 
and is accused, by those who have no relish for English harmony, 
of having transmitted her gravity and gloom to her latest musical 
descendants. Such persons usually apply the term psalmody to 
glees, and treat compositions of this kind with scorn; though 
they hear the very same species performed on the Italian stage, 
in the shape of unaccompanied terzetti, quartetti, &c., with 
rapture, and give it their warmest applause. 

Music of this description is certainly no longer fashionable in 
this country that once so successfully cultivated it; its wane 
amongst us has for years past been very perceptible; the only 
influential protectors which it can now boust in the metropolis are 
the members of the Catch and Glee Clubs. These, however, are 
powerful patrons, and if they continye but a very few years 
beyond the present period, the wheel, which is constantly turning, 
must bring the glee round again, and those lovely works, that 
formerly had so many charms for society, will be restored to their 
station in the lists of refined and innocent pleasures. 

As the glee is not dead yet, it may go on perhaps for 
another fifty years, to the delight of thousands, though 
not for long of— 

Yours, obediently, 
Oup Focery. 


[Change of manners has had much to do with the 
neglect of the glee, if it can be said to be neglected 
when there is perhaps more glee-singing than ever. It 
is still much used as an adjunct to conyiviality, and in 
the country, particularly in the North and West, is in 
constant demand by the musical societies, It never 
appeared to advantage in the London concert-rooms, 
and now that these have so greatly increased in size, 
it cuts a worse figure. What can /ook worse than 
the awkward entrance of four glee-singers on the plat- 
form,—their usual demeanour while singing,—and 
their struggle to get offagain? The glee requires some 
skill in its execution ; the part song, on the other hand, 
depends much on its tune, and as it is sung in chorus 
defects in the execution of individuals are less con- 
spicuous. This may account somewhat for its super- 
seding the glee. Wiether “the wheel will turn round” 
and bring the glee uppermost again, we cannot tell ; 
but certainly the glee will not die yet—aud Oxp Foory’s 
descendants will, we hope, hear and enjoy it. } 
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NEW MUSIC. 





(Ropert Cocks & Co.} 


“ Waiting.” Song. Written by Miss Burnsipz. The Music 
composed by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 

Miss Burnside’s verse is admirably suited for music, and the 
composer has been most happy in the graceful phrases to which 
he has set the touching lines. It is a very model of the song 
affected by the young ladies who mostly furnish our drawing-room 
music. The key is E flat, common time ; the compass lies within 
the octave of the key-note. 


“The Cat's‘ At Home.” Song. Written by G. F. W. The 
Music composed by H. P. Danks. 

“The Doll’s Quarrel.” Song. Written by G.F.W. The Music 
composed by H. P. Danks. 

Two capital songs for children, lively and funny, the moral 
judiciously kept in the background. The music is easy and tune- 
ful, the accompaniment quite within the powers of the youngest 
pianists. 


“The Broken Flower.” Song. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. The 
Music composed by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 

A love is shown for old style sentiment and mode of expression 
by the mere fact of selecting Mrs. Hemans’ verses for musical 
illustration. This lady furnished much material for composers 
half-a-century ago, and many of her songs attained great popu- 
larity. Mr. Blumenthal has done full justice in the present case, 
though he has not adopted his usual ornate style, attaining his end 
by simpler means. The song as a whole is tinged with sadness, 
but avoids absolute gloom. It is an effective and musicianly 
work, The key is G, the compass B to E, eleven notes. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


An Old Woman's Dream.” English Words by H. B. Fanyiz. 
Music by OrrensBacu. 

This is the ‘* Vocal Minuet ” from ‘* Madame Favart,” one of the 
most telling pieces in the opera; as here arranged it forms a 
piquant and charming song for the drawing-room. The Key is D 
major and minor, the compass B to E. 


“ Dear Old Dad.” English Words by H. B. Fannie. Music by 
OrrenBAcH. 

A welcome excerpt from ‘‘ Madame Favart.” The air seems to 
suggest the words, and is almost as telling when sung by itself 
as in its place in the opera. Key F, common-time, compass 
C to F. 


Honneur et Gloire. Marche Militaire. Composed by Linu AL- 
BRECHT. 


Exactly what its title expresses—a bright and telling military 
march. It is not difficult. 


+ Evening Twilight.” Melodie Sentimentale. Composed for the 
Piano by SrerHen Jaxvis. 


A graceful sketch, an interesting subject being well treated 
and embellished with considerable taste. It is not difficult, and 
is commendably short, 


** Gathered Roses.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music 
by Crro PrinsvTt. 

An elegant and impressive cantabile, admirably suiting the 
verse; the accompaniment is graceful and fresh, Key E, 3-4 time, 
compass C to F. 

“* Golden Sunbeams.” Song. Words by Lewis Novra. Music 
composed by Henry Smart. 

An exceedingly characteristic song, well illustrating the manner 
ofits author. The alternative of minor and major is made the 





most of and aided by the beautifully contrasted melodies which 
occur in each. The key is E, common time, the compass 
B to E. 


Madame Favart. A Selection of the Popular Airs in Offenbach’s 
Opera. Arranged for the Piano by CuanLes Goprrey. 

A kind of connected fantaisie embodying all the favourite tunes 

in the opera. It differs from the old-fashioned ‘‘ books of airs,” 
as it may be played in its entirety or shortened at pleasure. 


Song of the Sylph. Caprice for Piano. By Boyron Sita. 

A melodious and showy piece for moderately-skilled players. 
The motivi are interesting, and they are well developed; there is 
a sufficient amount of brilliancy without great mechanical 
difficulties. All necessary aid is afforded in the “ getting up ” by 
indications of fingering, &c. 


The Swing. A Characteristic Piece for the Pianoforte. By G. 
F. Buarcs. 


This is a slight but very pleasing sketch, the effect of 
which depends on the taste of the player. There are very few 
notes, and hardly any ledger-lines, the compass of the two staves 
rarely being exceeded. In this respect it is certainly a remarkable 
composition. 


‘Long Years Ago.” Song by Eowarp Oxenrorp. Music by 
Joserx L. Roecke.. 


A simple air in 3-4 time goes excellently with the words, 
affording the vocalist full power to express and enhance their 
sentiment. The key is B flat, the compass F to G. 


“ Rest.” New Song. Words by R. A. Lesomnpre. Music by 
C. H. R. Marriorr. 

Mr. Marriott, the composer of this song, has been known for 
some years as one of the most popular providers of dance-music 
whether original or adapted. His songs appear likely to become 
as well-known and liked as any: a late composition by him, ‘ Thy 
Face,’ has attained a marvellous success. We should be inclined 
to foretell a similar fate for the song before us. ‘Rest’ has all 
the characteristics of a popular song; the melody is agreeable and 
flowing, and suits the verse admirably: the sentiment of the 
latter appeals to every one, and while a little inclined to sadness 
is by no means dull; the combination gives the idea of an earnest 
craving only to be satisfied by—Rest. The music is not difficult 
either for singer or accompanist. The key is F, common time, 
compass eleven nutes C to F. 


‘* Vesper Bells.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music by 
Epwarp Rey.orr. 


A simple ballad, the melody taking, and guing well to the 
words, the accompaniment tasteful and judiciously varied. The 
key is F, common time, the compass E to F. 


.* My Prentice Lad.” Song. Words by JzanIncztow. Music by 


Artuur CaRNALL. , 


Jean Ingelow’s nervous and homely verse is joined to spirited 
music: the air is quaint and striking, and the song as a whole 
leaves nothing to be desired. The key is D, 6-8 time, compass A 
to D, eleven notes. 


‘“‘ Where Nightingales Sing.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Music by C. H. R. Marriort. 


The words are pretty, and being innocent of any love but the 
loye of nature may be sung in the most serious families as well as 
in the most proper schools. They are united to a crisp melody in 
F, 2-4 time, in which the octave scale is only once exceeded by 
a solitary E. Mr. Marriott here furnishes a song suitable for 
anybody and everybody. 


Minuet. From Offenbach’s Opera of ‘ Madame Favart.’’ 
Arranged for the Piano by A. Dx Liste. 


An effective arrangement of this very pretty minuet, which is 
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quite within the power of the average player. Only a very faint 
idea, however, can be gained of the marvellous effect produced on 
the stage by this piece—certainly one of the most telling in the 
opera. 


Magdalen. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Ricuarp F. Harvey. 


An easy arrangement of the melody of Tallis’s well-known 
hymn tune in canon. We think we may safely say that it differs 
from all other arrangements, and on this ground it may appeal to 


a large circle of pianists. Of its intrinsic merits we have no 
opinion to offer. 





|W. Coxuins, Sons, & Co.] 


A Miscellany of Scottish Song. By Mr. Contin 
Parts 3 and 4, 

We have received two parts of the above work, which promises 
to be a standard book on Scottish song. The Scotch have much 
to be proud of in their National music—though the foreigner, 
willingly allowing that it is both curious and beautiful, will 
hardly apply the latter term to all Scotch music without mental 
reserve, any more than he will implicitly assent to Mr. C. Brown’s 
assertion that the first characteristic of Scottish music is simplicity 
and naturalness. If the Scotch really think so, how is it that their 
old melodies have become so altered, many cf their characteristic 
progressions having been modernised—t.e., simplified and natural- 
ised according to modern ideas ? The question might be raised, 
too, as to which is the most national—the griginal melody, or the 
form in which it has been longest sung. Mr. Brown gives the 
oldest known form of each air—which is as near to the original 
as he can get—in many cases, no doubt, it is the original. We 
had intended to dismiss these two numbers in half-a-dozen lines; 
but we must return to them on a future opportunity. In the 
meantime we commend them to all—Scotch or English—who 
sing, or take an interest in, the true music of the people. 


The Thistle. 
Brown. 


[Howarp & Co.] 


Le Bonheur. Danse Rustique. 
Henry Ricumonp. 


Pour le Piano. Par Witu1aMm 


Tuneful, and of moderate length, with few difficulties, and easy 
to be remembered—these qualities are a sufficient recommenda- 
tion for young pianists. 


“* Queen of my Heart.” ‘Shall we roam, my love.” Words by 
P. B. Suettey. Music composed by Max Scurérer. 
Shelley’s verses go well to the graceful cantabile air, which is 
likely to be a favourite with tenor singers: the phrasing is good 
and appropriate, and the contrast of the 12-8 and common time 
is happy. The key is D, with change into G minor, and return 
to the original key, in which it finishes. The compass is from 
Cto F. An edition is also published in F, a minor third lower. 


Marche des Hussards. Pour Piano. Par Micnarn Warson. 


A showy military march with Introduction, and Quick-step for 
conclusion. It is interesting, and not difficult. 


(W. Reeves.] 


English Organ Music, chiefly for Church Use, Published monthly, 
under the direction of the Editor of ‘‘ The Musical Standard.” 
Nos. 8, 9, 10. 


We have received the June, July, and August numbers of the 
above work, which certainly keep up to their usual standard, and 
appear to outsiders a little more interesting. By outsiders we 
would indicate those who are neither organists, nor organ-fanatics ; 
but merely admirers of good and interesting music from whatever 
source it procee’s. To such people there seems a sameness and 
monotony about most music written for the organ: everything is 
written conventionally: a diapason movement by one composer is 





marvellously like a diapason movement by another: the same 
may be said of the air variée, the March, the Introduction and 
Fugue, and the imitations of old dance-tunes for which there has 
lately been so great a demand, &c. &c. Consequently the average 

listener prefers adaptations of vocal or orchestral works, as being 
more strikingly interesting—partly, no doubt, through associations 

unconnected with the organ. The treatment, again, of organ 
music, where directions are given for choice of stops, &c., is en- 

tirely conventional ; everything is proper—no startling effects are 
tolerated. The purist will say this is all as it should be, and from 
his standpoint he is right; but audiences are alienated by their 
want of appreciation ; and in the mass they have not the time, nor 
the inclination, nor, perhaps, the capacity, for being educated up 
to the purist’s standard. 

The three numbers before us contain good examples of writing 
for the organ, possessing more or less originality. It is not very 
many years since the production of so many works by different 
English composers would have been an impossibility. The names 
in the earliest book are Ferris Tozer, H. G. Rew, J. M. Doughty, and 
Horton Alison, the sonata of the last-named running into the next 
book, which contains besides works by the Rev. E.S. Bengough and 
Arthur Johnson. A March by A. J. Sutton, and a movement by 
A. Johnson occupy No. 10. There is no need to criticise in detail 
where allis meritorious. But we must notice the one great defect 
which will militate against their appreciation and their popularity : 
they are written by Englishmen ; we fear there is little prospect 
ofa remedy. In organ compositions, as in all other, Englishmen 
are heavily handicapped in favour of the foreigner, if they are 
allowed to be in the race at all. As executants, however, our Eng- 
lish organists hold their own against the world—in any and every 
style. 





PROVINCIAL. 


The re-opening of Tewkesbury Abbey has been fixed for Tues- 
day, Sept. 23, and in addition to the opening services on that day, 
it is proposed to hold special services during the seven following 
days. Among the preachers who have promised their assistance 
during the Octave are the Bishop of the Diocese (Gloucester and 
Bristol), the Bishops of Oxford, Ely, and Derry, the Revs. Canon 
Barry, G. Portal, G, Body, W. J. Knox Little, and W. Foxley 
Norris. During the week a Masonic gathering has been arranged 
at Tewkesbury, tocommemorate the restoration by the Freemasons 
of Gloucestershire of the thirteenth century chapel, adjoining the 
north transept of the Abbey, and at the service on that day the Rev. 
G.F. Portal, rector of Burghclere, Newbury, will be the preacher. On 
the lasi day of the Octave, Sept 30, a festival of parish choirs from 
the neighbourhood will terminate the proceedings. Funds are 
still urgently needed to complete the work of restoration. 


On Tuesday evening, Aug. 12, Mr. Julian Adams gave a per- 
formance of classical music in the Floral Hall, Devonshire Park, 
Eastbourne. The room was crowded, and amongst those preseut 
were their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Baden and 
suite. The opening piece was Beethoyen’s overture ‘‘ Coriolan.” 
This was followed by a concerto for the violin (Mendelssohn), per- 
formed by Mr. Charles Hayes, who received an enthusiastic encore. 
An Andante, minuetto, and trio by Haydn, was listened to with 
intense interest. A grand selection from ‘ Faust” followed. The 
second part opened with an overture, ‘‘ The Knight of Elle,” com- 
posed by Dr. W. H. Sangster, organist of St. Saviour’s Church, 
asan exercise for the degree of Mus. Doc., at Oxford University. 
The piece was admirably played, and the author was much ap- 
planded. Mr. Julian Adams played as his pianoforte solo the 
“ Concerto in E flat’ by Mozart, and his excellent rendering won 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience. A duo for two bassoons, 
by Beethoven, performed by Mons. Lalande and Mr. A. Knight, 
was the next item, and the concert was brought to a conclusion 





with Mozart’s overture to “ Figaro.” At the close of the perform- 
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ance the Duke and Duchess of Baden expressed their great gratifi- 
eation, and signifled their intention of always attending Mr. Adains’s 
concerts during their stay at Eastbourne. On Aug. 19 the following 
program was given :—Symphony (No. 13), Haydn; Song—‘‘ From 
Mighty Kings” (Miss Catherine Penna), Handel; Solo Flute— 
‘Le Babillard ” (Mr. J. Hayes), Terschak ; Song—‘ Batti, Batti,” 
(Miss Catherine Penna), Mozart; Grand Selection—‘t Don Gio. 
vanni,” Mozart ; Overture—‘ Rosamunde,” Schubert ; Song— 
‘Tell me my Heart” (Miss Catherine Penna), Bishop; Solo 
Pianoforte—* The Harmonious Blacksmith” (Mr. Julian Adams), 
Handel. A song by Miss Catherine Penna preceded an instru- 
mental selection from Handel's ‘* Messiah,” which concluded the 
evening's entertainment. Similar conccrts will be given every 
week until further notice. 


The Diocesan Committee of the New Truro Cathedral Fund 
have determined to carry out the designs of Mr. Pearson, archi- 
tect, of London. Funds will not permit the whole of the work 
being undertaken at once, consequently it has been determined to 
undertake it in divisions at an estimated entire cost of £95,000. 
The Committee have about £32,000 in hand, and the subscrip- 
tions are coming in at the rate of £5000 per annum. 


A statue of the poet Burns, erected at a cost of £2500, was 
unveiled at Kilmarnock on Aug. 9, by Colonel Alexander, M.P., 
and advantage was taken of the occasion to throw open a new 
public park, which has been acquired at a cost of £12,000 under 
the bequest by the late Mr. Kay, of Glasgow. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has propitiated the amateurs in Dublin by the 
production at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, of Wallace’s ‘* Mari- 
tana,” Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” Sir Julius Benedict’s “ Lily of 
Killarney,” and the ‘ Mignon” of M. Ambroise Thomas. Mr. 
Rosa’s artists include the Misses Gaylord, Burns, Warwick, 
Beresford, J. Yorke, J. Warren. Perry, Messrs. Packard, Maas, 
C. Lyall, Crotty, Snazelle, Brooklyn, Lawrence, &c. 


The * Cloches de Corneville” has had another week at Brighton 
---from Aug. 18 to Aug. 23, with the usual crowded houses. The 
theatre was crowded every night of its performance, and the 
audience separated nightly humming the pretty tunes they had 
heard in the evening. On Aug. 25 ‘* Madame Favart”’ was brought 
out, and a complete furore was the result in a house more than 
usually full. 

The Plymouth Vocal Association have issued a prospectus for 
the ensuing season. ‘“ 7'he Messiah,” “ Creation,” ‘* Walpurgis- 
nacht,” ** Lord of the Isles” (Gadsby), Spohr’s “ Calvary ” (during 
Lent), and ‘* St. Peter” (Benedict), are the principal works to be 
given. Mr. F. N. Lohr retains the post of conduetor. 


The Glasgow Choral Union has obtained permission of the 
Crystal Palace Directors to secure the services of Mr. Manns; as 
conductor during the winter months as he is not required at the 
Palace during the Christmas holidays. 


The English adaptation of ‘*‘ Mignon,” music by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, performed for the first time in Dublin on Aug. 18, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, had a very rapturous reception, owing to the 
finished and refined vocalization of Miss Gaylord, and her admir- 
able acting in the title part. The cast was strong, Miss Burns 
being Filine ; Miss J. York, Frederick ; Mr. Maas, Wilhelm; Mr. 
C. Lyall, Laertes ; and Mr. Leslie Crotty, Lotario. The house 
was filled to overflowing. Mr. Carl Rosa was the conductor. 
The Duchess of Marlborough and suite patronized by their 
presence the production of ‘* Mignon.” 





== 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The ordinary half-yearly general meeting of the Crystal Palace 
Company was held on Aug. 1, at the Cannon Street Hotel. 
Thomas Hughes, in the chair. After the report of the director, 
had been read, Mr. Spencer moved: ‘‘That having regard 
to the disastrous results of the policy pursued by the 
directors of the Crystal Palace Company during several years, 
past the report and accounts submitted by the dirctors 
to this meeting be referred to a Committee of stockholders to 
investigate the same and the position of the Company, and to 
report thereon at an adjourned meeting to be held at the same 
time and place on that day month, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that the directors, on the requisition of the said Committee, do 
eonvene an extraordinary general meeting of the stockholders to 








be held on the same day, immediately after the conclusion or ad- 
journment of the adjourned ordinary general meeting, for the pur- 
pose, at such extraordinary general meeting, of considering, and if 
thought fit, of passing one or more resolutions for carrying into 
effect the recommendations of the Committee.” After a very 
stormy discussion a committee of seven was agreed to, to consist of 
Messrs. Spencer, Lawrie, Horell, Sherwood, Gilbert, Eiloard, and 
Dr. Reid, who were to have power to spend £100 on their inquiry. 
Both the ordinary and extraordinary meeting was then adjourned 
fora month. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed a scene of 
disorder which lasted for three hours. 


The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Westminster 
Aquarium was held on July 31. The report stated that the 
accounts fon the half-year ending 30th June showed gross profits 
earned of £8960 which, with £5622 brought forward, left £14,582 
available. After deducting £3169 for payment of interest on 
mortgage and debentures, &c., plus £170 interest and rents, &c., 
received, and placing £1000 to reserve fund, the sum of £10,582 
remained. The directors decided to pay an interim dividend at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, which would absorb £5000, and 
to carry forward the balance of £6582. The Chairman said that 
the report set forth fully the position of the society. Mr. Allhusen 
had been compelled by illness to retire from the board, and Lord 
Alfred Paget had been elected to fill his place, while the 
appointment of Captain Hobson as manager had been confirmed. 
They had £13,758 in the bank, which would, if advisable, enable 
the directors to pay a dividend of eight to ten per cent. . The 
theatre had been let for £1500 a year, and the lessee had a right 
to change the name to the Imperial, or anything he thought fit. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 


The Repert of the Postmaster General, just published for the 
year ending March 31st, acquires additional interest from the 
death of Sir Rewland Hill. In 1840, when penny postage was 
established, the numter ot post cffices was 4028; we have now 
18,881; in London alone,1981. Road and railway boxes number 
11,880, and throughout the United Kingdom, for the deposit of 
correspondence in the post, no less than 25,767 receptacles are 
provided. The number of letters delivered exceeds last year by 
39,640,500 ; post-cards are greater by 9,208,400; books, 7,775,900 ; 
and newspapers, 2,337,300. Taking correspondence of all kinds, 
the increase during 1878-9 amounts to 58,962,100. We have still 
the same miscellaneous articles passing through the pest, such as 
live rabbits, rats, moles, tortoise, bees, and crabs. Many devices 
are also still employed to evade the payment of the registration 
fee. In one instance, a £20 Bank of England note was pinned to 
one of the pages of a book, and in another instance four £5 Bank of 
England notes, and a bill of sale were contained in a half-penny 
wrapper. A brown-paper parcel tied with string, unsealed and not 
registered, was found to contain six-sovereigns, one half-crown, two 
sixpences, and three threepenny pieces, while in many instances 
coins have been imbedded in cake or pieces of toast. 
Christmas presents alone numbered over 30,000, and were 
above three tons in weight. -A letter was found among 
the ordinary correspondence which should have been regis- 
tered, the contents of which were said to be worth £125,000. 
Letters returned to the writers numbered in the year 5,025,333, 
while 501,968 could neither be delivered nor returned to the 
sender. Articles of different kinds reached the returned Jetter 
office without covers or addresses, from careless packing to the 
number of 18,252. 22,672 letters were posted without any address, 
and of these 923 contained in all £249 in money and 
£7853 in cheques and bills of exchange ; while 72,580 postage 
stamps were found loose in the various post offices and 
letter boxes. Two packets addressed to Australia were re- 
returned to this country marked unclaimed, and on being opened 
were found to contain respectively one hundred sovereigns and 
fifty sovereigns without any communication in either. It is 
presumed that the sender directed these packets to himself and 
followed them in another ship bound for the colony; but that 
having died on the passage, or the ship having been lost no 
application was made at the post office for them. 


There is a talk of reducing the number of drummers in the 
French army—though we can hardly believe in the likelihood of 
such a reform being carried out, in view of French fondness for 
the instrument. The Avenir Militaire In a recent article has 
pointed out that the French drummer is a soldier unless alike 
in time of peace and in time of war, He cannot defend himself, 





and he is embarrassed in his movements by an instrument which 
when it is wet or has been exposed to dew in a night’s bivouac 
will nct give forth any sound. Signa!s by the drum are, more: ver, 
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the French paper adds, very difficult to understand, and hardly an 
officer or a man inthe army can boast that he knows them all. 
The drum, again, cannot be heard at any great distance, and 
consequently if an officer wishes to give a signal he never thinks 
of using the drum, but always employs the bugle or trumpet. 
The drummer, also, encumbered by his drum, rarely steps a full 
pace when marching, and consequently when a column is on the 
march directly the drums cease and the bugles begin the troops at 
once move in a more lively manner. In the French army there 
are, the Avenir concludes, no fewer than 8,550 drummers; or in 
other words, a sufficient number of men to form nine strong 
battalions are added to the list of non-effective in the armed forces 
of the country. Conseqnently, if an instrunent which is of no 
use were abolished, the numerical strength of the fighting portion 
of the army might be materially increased by incorporating the 
8,550 drummers in the ranks of their regiments. 


A movement has been set on foot and a Committee appointed 
for the purpose of obtaining the consent of Her Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works to the erection of the Burlington House 
Colonnade as a main entrance gate to Battersea Park. This 
colonnade, which was erected in 1717-18 at the front of Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, was built under the supervision of Colin 
Campbell, a well-known architect of that period, from designs 
borrowed from a palace built by Palladio in Vicenza. Some, 
however, have attributed the designs to Lord Burlington himself, 
although he never claimed the honour personally. The beauty of 
the structure may be best gathered from the fact that Horace 
Walpole describes it ‘‘as reminding him of one of those edifices 
in fairy tales that are raised by geniiin a night time.” In 1855 
Burlington House became the property of the nation, and when, 
some five years ago, the colonnade was taken down, the stones 
were numbered and carted to Battersea Park, where they have 
remained ever since. The Committee urge, in addition to the 
convenience and suitability of the site, that unless something is 
speedily done the stones will become useless through the weather 
and other agencies. 


At the Polytechnic Institution, to the interesting lecture by 
Mr. May on “ The Zulus and Zululand,” has just been added a 
new sketch dealing with “‘Sun Language and Flashing Signals,” 
a mode of communication which it will be remembered was most 
successfully employed during the time that Coloné! Pearson was 
besieged at Ekowe. For the sun flashes a special instrument, 
called a heligoraph, is used, and on dull days a structure made on 
the principle of venetian blinds proves effective. These and 
other signals are explained in a clear aud instructive manner by 
Mr. J. L. King. Those who seek a lighter kind of entertainment 
will find Mr. Burnand’s‘‘ dyspeptic illusion,” Curried Prawns, 
well stored with drollery, and it also affords a happy medium 
for introducing some new ghost illusions, invented and perfected 
by Mr. Walker and Professor Pepper. Mr. George Buckland is 
the entertainer, and he thoroughly amuses the audience by his 
general style and capital singing. 


An interesting incident, the presentation to Mr. Mapleson, of a 
wreath of gold and green laurels, with streamers typical of 
England and America, took place at the close of performance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on the last night of the season. While in the 
presence of the audience, a tiny Moorish slave ran on the stage 
to Mr. Mapleson and gracefully handed him the wreath as a 
tribute of respect from the pupils of the National Training School 
for Dancing. 


It is intended to complete the tower and spire of St. George’s 
Catholic Cathedral, Southwark, according to the original design of 
Pugin, who was the architect of the building. It has long 
wanted that which was necessary to exhibit the design as it was 
intended to be carried out as a whole—viz., the completed tower 
with the spire added; and this work is now about to be done as a 
fitting tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Dr. Doyle, the 
Provost of Southwark, whose death recently took place, and who 
devoted the energies of the best years of his life to the building of 
the Cathedral Church. 


The death is announced, at her house near Chiteau-Renault, of 
Mdme. Loreau, the indefatigable translator of Dickens, Mayne 
Reid, Livingstone, Stanley, and other popular English authors. 
Her last collection of ten volumes of travels translated from 
various English authorities was very lately crowned by the French 
Academy. 


The repairs of Strasburg’ Cathedral, necessitated by the war, 
are approaching their conclusion. 


Mr. James Fernandez will re-appear at the Adelphi 
September with Mr. W. G. Wills’s new play. 


in 


On Aug. 12, upon the stage of the Princess's Theatre, and in the 
presence of the company, Mr. Charles Reade presented to Mr. 
Charles Warner a handsome silver loving cup of antique manu- 
facture. Engraved on the face is the following pentameter verse : 
‘Hoe Carolus Carolo frater in arte dedit,” and at the foot in 
English the inscription, ‘To Charles Warner, in memory of his 
‘Tom Robinson’ and * Jean Coupeau,’ and of how I profited by his 
humour, his tenderness, his passion, and that great art of keep- 
ing the stage alive and the audience fixed, in which he yields to 
no living actor, this loving cup is presented by Charles Reade.” 


The Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the dedication of a new 
set of waltzes entitled ‘* Le Marine,” by Mr. Percy Beamish, the 
composer of the “La Valette” waltzes, which were specially 
composed for the reception of the Prince of Wales at Malta two 
years ago, and were dedicated to the Duke of Connaught. 


‘* L’Assommoir” is announced to be played at Geneva by the able 
company of M. Simon, which has hitherto been very successful at 


Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Nice. én 


At the Conservatoire National de Musique in Paris M. Turquet 
announced that M. Saint-Yves Bax, professor of singing, had been 
nominated a Knight of the Legion of Honour, while MM. Durand, 
Trumier, Labro-Jancourt were made Otticers of the Academy, and 
M. Regnier Officer of Public Instruction. 


The Court Theatre will be opened on Saturday, September 20th 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett, with a very strong bill. “ Mernande,” by 
Victorien Sardou, isthe play, and among the players we find the 
names of Charles Coghlan, Edward Price, G. W. Anson, Wilson 
Barrett, Miss Rosa Kenney, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Amy Roselle, 
and Miss Heath. Gordon and Harford will paint the scenery, 
Mdme. White will furnish the dresses, and Robert Stoepel will be 
the musical director. 


The one hundredth night of Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy, ‘ The 
Girls,” has been reached. 


The total cost of the alterations at the Thédtre Frangais is 
£10,000, and Galignani states that this sum is covered by the gains 
of the company in London. 


Thys, the composer, has died at Bois-Guillaume, near Rouen, 
at the age of seventy-two. He gained tbe Great Prize of Rome 
in 1833. Four of his pieces met with a favourable reception at the 
Opéra-Comique, ** dida,” ** Oreste et Pylade,” ‘* Amazone,” and the 
 Sournoise.” 


Vice-Admiral Arthur Cumming has presented the Army and 
Navy Club with busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales, sup- 
ported on sculptured Italian marble pedestals. 


On Aug. 5, being the hundredth night of Mr. G. R. Sims’ 
comedy, ‘*Crutch and Toothpick,” at the Royalty Theatre, Mr. 
Edgar Bruce invited a large number of friends to celebrate the 
occasion, and made Mr. Augustus Harris a handsome presenta- 
tion, which was followed by Mr. C. Groves presenting Mr. Bruce 
. behalf of the company with a handsome silver-fitted travelling 

ag. 

The Atheneum announces that the third volume of ‘ Royal 
Windsor’ is completed, ready for the press. Chief among the 
subjects treated in this volume are the residence and imprison- 
ment of Surrey at Windsor, with the composition of his Elegy and 
‘“‘ Fair Geraldine.” Mr. Dixon’s researches have added greatly to 
the facts known about Surrey, enabling his reader to trace 
the school of song which he founded at Windsor from the date of 
his Elegy, written in the Norman Tower, to the day of his 
death. The volume is also concerned with Protector Somerset, 
the enemy of St. George, and with the personal history of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


The “ Gazette Musicale” announces that the Princess Trou- 
betzkoy, who is at present enjoying the country air in Intra, 
will be heard in the theatre of that town in ‘‘ Norma” and 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” 


Herr Wagner announces in the Payreuther Blitter that the 
first representation of his new opera, ‘ Parsifal,” cannot take 
place in 1880, as he hoped, and that he is dependent on the state 
of the subscription list in progress before he can resume the 
Bihnenfestspiele. 


M. Vasseur, author of ‘‘ Le Timbale d’Argent, supplies a new 
work, entitled ‘Nouveau Lyrique,” for the re-opening of the 
ThéAtre Taitbout at Paris. 


‘* Handsome Hernani” is the title of a new burlesque which 
is in rehearsal at the Gaiety. The author is Mr. H. J, 
Byron, 
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‘*A painful scene recently occurred at the Altorf Theatre. As 
‘ Lucie’ was being performed a violent t hunderstorm burst over 
the house. The tenor was singing the air in the malediction 
scene, when Edgardo fell forward, struck down by lightning. He 
was immediately raised from the ground, and, though alive, was 
found to be paralysed in every limb. The performance, of course, 
was brought to anabrupt termination, the accident leaving a sad 
impression on the minds of the audience.” There is a peculiar 
fatality attending representations of ‘‘ Lucie,” at Altorf and else- 
where; this same accident has repeatedly occurred, and always 
about the ‘ silly season,” when enormons gooseberries and other 
wonders abound. The sad impression is by no means confined to 
the minds of the audience. 


The Atheneum says an important suggestion as to the mode of 
cataloguing the additions to the British Museum Library is under 
consideration. It is proposed to substitute printing for the method 
of copying now in use, and to offer to the public copies of the slips 
80 printed, amounting to about 60,000 a year, for an annual 
subscription of five guineas a copy. 


The Globe Theatre closed for repairs and decorations on Aug. 
30, and will reopen on the Saturday following, September 6. 
‘** Les Cloches de Corneville,” which has been played over five- 
hundred nights, will continue tu be the chief attraction. New 
aitists are engaged, and the mise-en-scene will be improved. 


The Paris Municipal Council has granted the Béranger Com- 
mittee 1000fr., and authorised them to place the poet's statue in 
the garden of the Temple. 


A new drama by Mr. W. G. Wills will probably be produced 
at the Adelphi on the withdrawal of ‘‘ The Ticket of Leave Man,” 
and subsequently a piece by Mr. Dion Boucicault. 


A committee has been formed for the purpose of organising a 
subscription benefit for Mr. James Stride, who for forty years 
has held the management of the box-office department of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. Many prominent members of the 
theatrical profession have volunteered their services, and the 
performances will take place at an early date at a prominent 
West-end theatre. 


On Aug. 25 Langham Hall was opened for the purpose of 
presenting a ‘‘ variety entertainment,” under the directorship of 
Dr. J. W. Bernhardt. The performances consist of a short 
variety concert, character readings, both serious and comic, and a 
mystic Cantata, Miss Berrie Stephens and Mr. Walter Boyne 
being the vocalists. 


The eminent dramatic singer, Mdme. Johanna Jackman 
Wagner, a niece of the hero of Bayreuth, has re-appeared at 
Hamburg, after many years’ absence from the stage. 


It is stated that Albery’s ‘‘ Two Roses” is to be revived at the 
Vaudeville, with Messrs. James and Thorne in their original parts, 
and Mr. Howe as Digby Grant. 


Miss Myra Holme has been engaged for the Lyceum by Mr. 
Irving. 


M. Charles Lecocq's next new opera will be a setting of the 
tule ‘Red Riding Hood,” the libretto by MM. Meilhac and 
Hilévy. The work will produced early next year at the Paris, 
Renaissance Theatre. 


The favourable result of an operation in Paris will, it is stated 
enable Mr. Arthur Sullivan to fulfil his engagements at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts and at the Hereford Musical 
Festival next month. 


The manager of the Royal Aquarium has arranged for the 
appearance of Her Majesty’s Opera ballet troupe, under the 
direction of Mdme. Kattie Lanner. The ballets will commence 
on Monday, the 1st of September next. 


M. Gounod has been taking legal proceedings against the 
director of the Opera at Vienna to recover a royalty upon the 
performances of “ Faust.” 


A series of performances of Mozart's operas is to be given in the 
winter at the Opera at Vienna, with Mdme. Lucca among the 
principal singers. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s American engagement, it is said, is signed 
and sealed. The exact terms have been published by authority of 
Mr. Henry Jarrett. Mdlle. Bernhardt is to go, not next season, Lut 
in September, 1880. She is to receive 600 dollars a performance, 
and 20 dollars a day for her personal expenses, Mr. Jarrett defray- 
ing all other charges of every kind, including steamer passages and 
railroad fares. Previous to her American tour, Mdlle. Bernhardt 
will play in Russia, Holland, and Belgium. 





A series of classical performances, supported by ‘‘ Her Majesty's ” 
ballet troupe, and under the direction of Mdme. Katti Lanner, 
are announced to be given at the Koyal Aquarium, Westminster, 
early in September. The first representation will be a grand 
ballet-divertissement, in two tableaux, entitled ‘‘ The Fairies’ Fancy 
Ball,” introducing some pretty effects by the pupils of the National 
Training School for Dancing and Mdlle. Marie Miiller. 


The Library, of Lambeth Palace will be closed for six weeks 
from the end of August. 








Important SALE oF Booxs anp Music.— Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, recently sold during four days the libraries 
of the late Mr. Holloway, of Oundle ; Captain Hamilton, Mr. W. 
Tayler, F.S.A., Mr. Wall, Mr. Gillman, and the late Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, in which were many valuable works, amongst them 
the copy of ‘‘ Queen Mab” given by Shelley to Mary Godwin. The 
collection of old treatises on music formed an interesting and 
valuable series, and brought very high prices. Dr. Wilson’s 
collection of Sanskrit MSS., which formed part of the sale, did 
not realise such high prices as were expected. Of the other books 
sold the following were the most important: Rogers’s Italy and 
Poems, 2 vols., 1830, £7; Rusk n’s Modern Painters, 5 vols. (vol. 
1, 1857; vol. 2, 1856; vols. 3, 4, and 5, first edition, 1856), £28 : 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., 1851, £13; Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, first edition, 1813, £58 ; Charles Lamb and C. Lloyd’s Blank 
Verse, first edition, 1798, £3 8s.; Lamb's Tale of Rosamund Gray 
and Old Blind Margaret, first edition, 1798, £2 14s. ; Lamb’s John 
Woodvill, first edition, 1802 ; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 
vols., plates by W. Blake, 1802, £3 6s.; Lamb’s Elia, both series, 
2 vols., first edition, 1823, £4; Lamb’s Satan in Search of a Wife, 
1831, published at one shilling, 17s. ; White and Lamb’s Original 
Letters of Sir John Falstaff and his Friends, 1798, £2 18s.; Keats’s 
Endymion, first edition, 1818, £5 ; Shelley’s The Cenci, first edition, 
1819, £5; Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 1824, £2 10s. ; Middleton’s 
A Game at Chess, with the rare engraved title, £119s.; Leveridge’s 
Collection of Songs, with the Musick, 2 vols. in 1, 1727, £2 6s. : 
Musicm, Antique Auctores, cum Notis, M. Meibomii, 2 vols. in 1, 
1652, £3 4s.; Forbes’s Cantus, Songs, and Fancies to Musicale 
Parts, &c., very rare, 1682; Butler’s Principles of Musick, 1636, 
£2 12s.; Playford’s Musical Companion, 1673, £2 10s.; Ravens- 
croft’s Melismata, 1611, very rare, £10; Weaver’s Orchesography 
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I. in each vol., £14; Croce (G.) Musica Sacra to Sixe Voyces, 1608, 
very rare. £15; Yonye’s Musica Transalpina, 1588, £27 10s.; 
Weelkes, Ballets, and Madrigals, to five Voyces, 1668, extremely 
rare, £27 10s.; Orlando Gibbons’s First Set of Madrigals and 
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Set of English Madrigals, to three, four, or six vuices 1598, £15 10s; 
Morley’s Madrigals to five voices, very rare, 1598, £24; Morley’s 
First Booke of Ballets to five voices, 1595, £22; Morley’s Madrigals, 
The Triumph of Oriana, to five or six voices, extremely rare, 1601, 
£20 10s,; Bateson’s first set of English Madrigals, to three or six 
voices, 1604, £15 10s.; Ornithoparcus (Andreas) his Micrologus, 
containing the Art of Singing, also Dimension and Perfect Use of 
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1609, £18 10s.; Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke, very rare, 1608, £10 5s.; Mace’s Musick’s 
Monument, 1676, £3 10s.; Zarlino’s Dimostrationi Harmoniche, 
1571, £1 5s.; Zarlino, Institutioni Harmoniche, 1562, £3; Booke 
of Common Prayer for the Use of Scotland, black letter, usually 
termed Laud’s Service Book; Psalmes translated by James L., 
black letter, in one vol., £12 10s.; Theatrical Tracts, &c., Memoir 
of the Young Roscius, Pamphlets by and relating to Garrick, 
Siddons, Kean, &c., £5; Shakespeare, odd plays, old editions, 
bound together in one vol., belonging to Charles II., sold with all 
faults, £70 ; Lord Clermont’s Works of Sir John Fortescue, and 
History of the Family in all its branches, two vols., 1869, £15 10s, ; 
Biblia Sacra, Vulgate Editionis Sixti V., Jussu recognita atque 
edita Clementis VIII., Auctoritate recognita et Recusa, £10 (this 
was one of the few copies issued with the engraved undated title 
of Sixtus V. before the words ‘‘ Clementis Auctoritate recognita 
et recusa’’ were inserted in the printed title, dated 1592) ; Biblia 
Latina, a fine MS. on vellum, 15th century, £21 10s.; Roberts’ 
Views of the Holy Land 1842, £60—Firdousi; Shah Nameh, an 
heroic poem in Persian, an illuminated MS. £30; Tyndale’s New 
Testament, black letter, 1536, £31; The Byble, translated into 
English by Thomas Mathewe, 1549, £4; the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, a manuscript measuring 9 inches by 7 and bound up, 388 
years old, in Dr. Wilson’s collection, sold for £6 18s.; F. Goya, 
Caprichos, 3 yols., containing 80 etchings mounted, about 1798, 
£14 10s, 
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